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HE POINTED TO A LOG ACROSS THE TRACKS. 
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RALPH AND THE 
TRAIN WRECKERS 


CHAPTER I 
THE FACE IN THE BUSHES 


“You’rE about to lose your job!” 

Ralph Fairbanks was just lifting a foot to the 
step of his locomotive, reaching a hand to grasp 
the hand-rail to hoist himself up, when these 
words came across his shoulder. 

The young fellow wheeled quickly, stepping 
back to the platform, facing Barton Hopkins, 
supervisor of this division. 

“What's that?” his keen eyes looked from be- 
neath the visor of his black cap. 

“T said,” and Ralph felt certain he saw just 
the merest glint of a smile in the customarily 
unbending gaze of the man who was chief of 
operations on the division of the Great Northern, 
“that you are about to lose your job—as a dis- 


patcher.” 
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Cherry Hopkins, daughter of the man stand- 
ing in front of Ralph, was leaning out the win- 
dow of the cab, laughingly waving her hand 
at her many friends who were crowding aboard 
the train. She, too, heard the words of her 
father. For the moment her laughing ceased as 
she bent more closely to catch the conversation. 

“But,” went on the supervisor, “you need not 
be worried about it. I understand you are to be 
called to the office of the president pretty 
shortly, and that you will be relieved of your 
job—for another, and a much more important 
one.” 

A smile of relief broke across Ralph’s face. 

“Mr. Hopkins,’ he jokingly remarked, “the 
next time you throw a scare of that sort into me 
and start my temper upward, especially on a 
happy day like this, Pll be tempted to push a 
locomotive over on your feet!” 

“But you’re merely threatening me,” came 
from Barton Hopkins in his suave way. “Why 
don’t you show some curiosity?” 

“That doesn’t mean I am not curious,” Ralph 
looked down the platform for a signal from the 
conductor. 

“Just means you're going to leave it to me to 
tell you the story, does it?” laughed Hopkins. 
“Well, you don’t get it, young man. Just do a 
bit of wondering on your own account. I'll 
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punish you in that way if I can’t in any other!” 

With this the supervisor turned back along 
the station platform, nodding to several men 
about the train who worked for the road and 
who had, most of them, harbored the greatest 
possible dislike for this domineering man for a 
long time—until just recently, when he had al- 
tered his general attitude toward the men in the 
operating and maintenance of way departments. 
Barton Hopkins had been both disliked and 
feared for many, many months. At one time 
there was a general desire to do almost anything 
of a dire nature to him and to his, but this, 
through action on the part of Ralph Fairbanks, 
had all been changed. 

Ralph watched the tall man as he walked 
briskly along the string of cars to which Ralph’s 
engine was coupled. Cherry, the daughter, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, beautiful, followed Ralph’s 
gaze, and then turned toward the young man on 
the platform. 

“No bad news in that, anyhow!” she ex- 
claimed. “Why not climb up here and be ready 
for the signal to start?” 

Ralph accepted the suggestion with the ease 
of one who knows so well how it is done. His 
athletic body swung to the steel floor of the cab, 
where he stood for a moment gazing upon the 
young lady who occupied his own seat of vantage. 


ii 
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“Can’t the engineer see to drive his locomo- 
tive if his friend keeps this seat?” she asked. 

“It might be done, but it isn’t going to be this 
time,” he replied, reaching out a hand to. help 
her along the seat to a position behind his own. 

It was a gala day in Rockton. At this end 
of the division the railroad operated a hospital, 
quite large for a town of this size, yet no larger 
than was necessary for the many employees of 
the great railroad. Each of the employees on 
the Rockton division and also farther west had 
certain rights in the railroad hospital which 
were not given to non-employees, and these rights 
were never enjoyed in other hospitals. 

Ralph had been chosen as the engineer to carry 
the crowd to the picnic grounds in the hills west 
of Rockton. He had come up from the lowliest 
end of the ranks to his present place as dispatcher 
of the Rockton division, and had shown himself 
an apt engineer, having at one time driven the 
crack passenger locomotive of the road, and 
having taken out one of the Flyers when time 
had to be made for the good of the mail service. 

To-day his friends, who were almost legion, 
were proud in the knowledge that their own votes 
of confidence had made him engineer. 

The coaches were crowded to their limits. 
Every employee who was not absolutely neces- 
sary to the proper maintenance of the railroad 
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and its train schedules on this particular day was 
allowed on this great summer excursion. 

In one of the coaches, somewhere behind the 
big passenger engine, Ralph’s mother was chat- 
ting with those of the old-timers who were friends 
of hers, and a mother’s pride was showing in 
her every smile, proud of the boy who was sitting 
in the engineer’s cab to-day. 

She was the widow of a railroader. That 
railroader, Ralph’s father, had been one of the 
pioneers. He had helped build this road, had 
stood high in railroad councils, and had amassed 
a fortune. He had lost it, through poor invest- 
ments and the machinations of one who had been 
trusted unwisely, but the stamp of Ralph’s father 
was indelibly placed on this streak of iron known 
as the Great Northern. 

The signal came promptly at the appointed 
hour, and Raiph gave the whistle-blasts which 
told them they were off. 

“Ralph, that is beautiful!” exclaimed Cherry 
Hopkins, as, leaning from the window of the 
cab, behind Ralph, she saw the engine pick up 
its weight and move forward so easily, so gently, 
that she did not feel its progress. Only her eye- 
sight told her they had started. “I have never 
felt an engine start so smoothly.” 

In a few minutes they moved out of the Rock- 
ton station; from every window back of him he 
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saw arms and hands waving good-byes. to those 
who had not come along, and now he directed 
his attention to holding to the schedule which he, 
himself, as train dispatcher, had established for 
the excursion train. 

Cherry was chatting gaily, leaning close to 
Ralph in the window. 

“I wonder what there is in store for you?” 
she queried. : 

Ralph shook his head in the negative. ¢ 

“I’m going to try to learn from father to-day!” 
went on Miss Hopkins. “He ought to tell me, 
don’t you think?” 

“He'd think I’d know at once in that case,” 
replied Ralph. “So he will feel that he might 
as well have told me.” 

Cherry laughed heartily. That was correct. 
The first thing she would do with the informa- 
tion would be to impart it to Ralph. That would 
be natural, for they had become very good 
friends in her short residence in Rockton, and 
against some rather troublesome odds. 

The time passed quickly and pleasantly. Just 
this side of Fryburg, where the first of the larger 
hills is located, is a long siding, and off from 
this runs a second, placed there to care for extra 
long trains which might have to set out cars. 
Ralph caught sight of this siding and slowed 
down, looking around to ascertain whether the 
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brakeman was ready to throw the switch. The 
brakeman stood behind the tender, waving to 
Ralph as he turned. 

The train ran into the siding, into the second 
one, and Ralph brought it to a stop at the point 
which had been indicated for disembarkation for 
the picnickers. 

Ten minutes later he was walking toward the 
grounds with Cherry, his mother, as he saw, hav- 
ing preceded him with some of her older friends. 

Tables and benches were all arranged, special 
grounds had been established for croquet, tennis, 
baseball and other games, and even swings had 
been placed by the railroad several days previ- 
ously for the benefit of those who wished them. 

Gay little parties gathered at the tables, lunches 
were spread, the elders taking charge of these 
matters, while the younger children begged and 
cried for food and cold drinks, whatever they 
saw, whether they needed it or not, while the 
young couples strolled away from the throng for 
little quiet talks. 

Among these were Ralph Fairbanks and Cherry 
Hopkins, who, after they saw how things were 
going, strolled away toward a spring beyond 
the grounds. 

“Had I told you of the death of mother’s 
sister ?”’ Cherry asked as they walked through the 
woods. Ralph replied that she had not. 
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“She died about a month ago,” Cherry went 
on with the story. “She was older than mother. 
Married a man named Willoughby, an only son 
of an old family that has always been very proud 
of its name and its heirlooms and all that sort of 
thing. Proud of things that lots of us don’t think 
of to-day.” 

“T suppose she left some of the heirlooms to 
your mother?” asked Ralph. 

“That is precisely what she did. Her husband 
has been dead some time, and it seems he had 
given aunty some of the old jewels of the Wil- 
loughbys. So that is what mother will get!” 
Cherry explained. “TI heard father say this morn- 
ing as we were coming to the train that he 
would have to go after them when they arrived, 
for he would not trust a messenger to deliver 
them to the house.” 

“Odd bracelets and stickpins and bar-pins and 
all that sort of thing?” questioned Ralph. 

“I guess so, though I don’t know. But you 
can imagine what a queer lot of things a family 
will gather during several generations!’ answered 
Cherry, smiling. 

They reached the spring and lingered there 
for a while, gathering water in their hands from 
the cooling stream. They were a congenial 
couple, both interested in people and in the prog- 
ress of the world, both wide awake, both students. 
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Ralph was senior in age, and in experience, too. 
Yet Cherry had the woman’s insight into many 
things. 

For a long time they chatted about the jewels 
and their value, then hunger stabbed with its 
first pangs, and they moved back toward the main 
picnic grounds, from which they could plainly 
hear the happy conversation and the merry 
laughter. 

A crackling sound came from behind the 
spring where they had stood! Ralph swung 
quickly and caught sight of a man sneaking away 
among the trees! 

His quick eyes took in the figure of the man, 
and he was almost sure he recognized the face 
which he saw for a second as the man moved 
away. 

Surely, it was the face and the figure of Smoky 
Jack Nettleton! 


“94 


CHAPTER II 
ESCAPED FROM PRISON 


ForTUNATELY, thought Ralph Fairbanks, 
Cherry had not noticed the sound behind them, 
or, if she had, had paid no heed to it, thinking 
it one of the sylvan sounds. 

He felt that he should follow the fellow. If 
Nettleton, the man must have escaped from 
prison, where he had been sent some time before, 
and should be returned. If not Nettleton, the 
fellow had no more business there than Nettleton 
would have had, and following him was just as 
necessary. 

“Cherry,” he spoke slowly, not to attract her 
attention to his actual anxiety, “would you mind 
going back to the grounds alone? I want to 
run up that hill yonder and take a look at some- 
thing. Till be with you in just a few moments.” 

She did not question the request coming from 
Ralph Fairbanks, and agreed immediately that 
she would go to the other picnickers to await his 
coming. 

Hardly had she moved forward when Ralph 

10 
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proceeded at a rapid pace past the spring. By 
this time the distance between them had become 
great enough for him to speed up unnoticed. 

With a bound he cleared the spot where the 
spring broke out, making his way up the hill 
behind, trying to get through the smaller bushes 
and brush quickly enough to see the eavesdropper. 

Smoky Jack Nettleton had been the cause for 
much worry and hard work on the part of Ralph 
Fairbanks and many of his friends in the Great 
Northern. Nettleton had been known as the 
“sheik” of the town of Red Moose, had been 
employed by the Great Northern at one time, and 
at another by a competing road. In the volume 
just previous to this, entitled “Ralph on the 
Mountain Division,” is told the story of the ad- 
ventures of Ralph and his friends, among them 
Zeph Dallas, one of the railroad’s detective force, 
a very close friend of Ralph’s, a queer sort of 
fellow in looks, words and actions, but as sound 
as a dollar and as true as ever men may be. 

Smoky Jack Nettleton, with his gang, had been 
sent to prison as a result of his almost maniacal 
attempts to do serious injury to the property of 
the Great Northern and to the persons who were 
employed by that road. His particular enmity 
seemed to be for Ralph Fairbanks, though it was 
largely because of the position which Ralph held 
and the activity which that youth showed. 
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Jack Nettleton had been a very sharp thorn 
in the side of the railroad’s detective force—it 
was well to know that he was held safely behind 
prison walls. 

As Ralph hurried up the hill, dodging in and 
about, under and over brush and small bushes, 
he was not certain the face he had seen was that 
of Nettleton, but was determined to learn. The 
resemblance was decided. 

He reached the top of the hill and peered be- 
yond. There was no sign of the man. He 
studied the terrain very closely, decided which 
way the fellow might have gone, recalled a cabin 
on the side of the hill to the eastward and headed 
for it. 

Not breathless, but with his heart beating more 
rapidly in the hope of finding something tangible 
to report, he got to the cabin, but even here there 
was no sign of the man who had dodged from 
behind the spring. 

“Guess he got away from me. But then he 
should have—I gave him enough time to run a 
mile,’ laconically thought Ralph. “It moved 
exactly as Nettleton moves, quickly, surely, 
evasively. If it was not Smoky Jack, then it was 
his twin brother, and I understand he had no such 
relative.” 

Slowly he made his way back toward the 
grounds where the several hundred Great North- 
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ern folks were enjoying themselves to the fullest 
extent. 

Ralph’s earnestness and loyalty were not based 
upon nothing. In the first volume of this series, 
entitled “Ralph of the Roundhouse,’ we learn 
something of his sterling character. Starting at 
the very beginning of a railroader’s career, as a 
wiper in the roundhouse of the railroad his father 
had built, he rose from place to place, finally 
reaching the desk of the chief train dispatcher of 
the Rockton division. In doing so Ralph had 
attracted the attention of the general manager 
and the president of the system. 

His climb had been a rapid one, once started, 
yet not more rapid than the worth of the boy 
compelled. Placed in positions where quick de- 
cision and correct judgments were required, he 
had come through with flying colors. There had 
been times when his honesty and straightforward- 
ness had been questioned in certain quarters, but 
never by his strong friends at the head of the 
road. 

There had come a time when Barton Hopkins 
had come to the Rockton division as supervisor, 
determined on making money for the stockholders 
at many a risk of the good will which the road 
enjoyed. It was in those early days of the career 
of Hopkins on the Rockton division that he and 
Ralph had come to daggers’ points, but Ralph had 
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won through sheer persistence in the belief that 
his loyalty was right, that his true-blueness to the 
road demanded the retention of the good will 
of the men, and he had seen a misdirected strike 
go bad because of his own efforts, a strike 
brought about by the failure of Barton Hopkins 
to recognize the rights of the men. 

Though Barton Hopkins had tried to displace 
Ralph and had failed, they were to-day good 
friends. Though Barton Hopkins had at one 
time forbidden his daughter Cherry to see Ralph, 
they were now very much together, and gossip 
in Rockton had it that there wa3 a very serious 
case brewing between these two. 

“There he is!” went up the cry as Ralph came 
into the great tree-canopied opening where the 
tables and benches were built. “Let’s have him 
start the speech-making!” 

Several of his friends hastened to his side, ask- 
ing Ralph to make a talk to them to start off the 
program. 

“T’m no orator, no speech maker!” and the 
young railroader tried to evade the demands being 
made. “Let some one talk who can make a 
speech.” 

But the picnickers would have none of it, and 
Ralph very soon found himself being led to the 
platform hastily constructed by some of the men. 
Cries of “Speech! Speech!” were heard on every 
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side, gathering force as the leaders turned to wave 
the crowd forward. 

Ralph Fairbanks mounted the platform, hesi- 
tated a moment in front of this crowd of friends, 
his knees shaking, his voice unprepared to deliver 
a message. He was stage struck. In this he 
was no different from many persons who have 
spoken often before large crowds. 

Finally, after thinking for several seconds, each 
of which seemed to be ten minutes long to Ralph, 
he waved his hands to quiet his audience and 
started speaking, telling them what this occasion 
meant and how it had become an annual affair 
for the benefit of the hospital. He knew the his- 
tory of the institution, and for this reason fal- 
tered not a moment. 

When he had finished the crowd applauded 
loudly and long, for Ralph, because he knew his 
subject and because he spoke simply and plainly, 
had made a really good speech. 

Getting down from the platform he quickly 
made his way to the side of Barton Hopkins. 

“Mr. Hopkins,” said Ralph hastily, when they 
were aside from the others, “I think I saw the 
face of Smoky Jack Nettleton to-day, over there 
by the spring! I saw his face for only a flash 
of a second, and I tried to follow him, but he got 
away from me.” 

“Jack Nettleton!” exclaimed the supervisor 
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anxiously. “Why, he’s in prison and couldn’t be 
here! It must have been some one else!’ 

“Tt might have been some one else,” agreed 
Ralph. “But that leering face I saw resembled 
Jack Nettleton’s. I don’t care whether he’s in 
prison—he might be out of prison, for all we 
know!” 

“What could he want here?” asked Hopkins, 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders as an indication 
of lack of knowledge. 

“T have no idea what he might want here, and 
I’m not absolutely sure it was Nettleton,” he re- 
plied. “But if it was Nettleton, something is sure 
to break loose very shortly!’ 

“You're quite right about that!’ and Hopkins 
nodded. He was plainly worried over this news, 
for Jack Nettleton’s presence boded anything else 
but pleasant times. “What do you say if we 
speak to some of the others? Maybe they have 
some news!” 

One by one they got in touch with some of the 
older engineers and conductors, men who would 
be acquainted with the latest events: Also, they 
were men ‘who could be depended on in a case 
of this kind to use good judgment about letting 
the news get about. Plainly it was understood 
that any announcement would have a dampening 
effect upon the picnickers. 

The news was hard to believe, and Ralph made 
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it plain to each of the Great Northern men that 
he was not certain it was Jack Nettleton. But he 
was certain that a skulking figure had been at the 
spring and had darted away when he left. 

“The jewels!” 

Like a lightning stroke the thought dawned 
upon Ralph. He and Cherry had been talking 
about jewels as they stood by the spring. Had 
the man, whoever he might be, heard the con- 
versation? If he had, had he been there for the 
purpose of hearing it, or was he merely skulking 
around ? 

His thoughts of the presence of this bold 
criminal, however, were forgotten when dinner 
was served, when Cherry came to get him to join 
her at the table where her mother, his mother and 
Mr. Hopkins had foregathered for the midday 
meal. 

Conversation was bright, cheery, full of fun 
and nonsense, following which there came the in- 
evitable games. 

Ralph found himself in the midst of these 
games very shortly, or on the sidelines watching 
others in which he was not ready to join. 

“What is wrong, Ralph?” Cherry asked the 
young railroader when she found an opportunity. 

“Nothing that I know of. Why do you ask?” 
he replied. 

“Because you went dashing up the hill behind 
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that spring when you left me as if you were 
chasing something or somebody. And because 
I noticed you in conference or close conversation 
with the different men around here since you 
came back,” she went on. 

“Oh, we were just talking about things that 
have passed,” Ralph told her the truth, but was 
evading. 

“And nothing else?” she asked. 

“Please don’t press me for an answer, Cherry,” 
Ralph suddenly pleaded. “If you do I shall have 
to evade you, and I don’t wish to. There is 
nothing wrong here that I know of, but there has 
been an occurrence, or we think there has, and we 
were just discussing the possibilities.” 

Cherry was sensible enough not to go further 
with her questions. But the woman in her knew 
there was something decidedly wrong. 

The afternoon wore on, and just before the sun 
dropped into the west, the signal was given for 
the breaking up of the picnic. 

Weary, worn, footsore, freshness all gone, the 
crowd made its way to the cars from which they 
had alighted so happily and full of ginger earlier 
in the day. 

It was just after dark when the engine pulled 
into the station at Rockton and the weary crowd 
made its way homeward. 

Cherry and Ralph walked toward the Hopkins’ 
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home, Ralph having first seen that his mother 
was going home with a neighbor who lived just 
around the corner from their cottage. 

Cherry said nothing more about the incidents 
of the day. But after Ralph had bade her good- 
night and started down to the gate, Mr. Hopkins 
came hurrying in from town. 

He grabbed Ralph by the sleeve and drew him 
close to his side. 

“T just got news through the dispatcher’s office, 
Ralph,” he breathed, “and it’s this: Nettleton 
escaped from prison yesterday, and some others 
got out with him. But not his old gang. So 
it’s a pretty good chance you might have seen 
him to-day!” 


CHAPTER III 
A PROMISED PROMOTION 


“We are in for trouble of some sort, Mr. Hop- 
kins!” Ralph Fairbanks looked squarely at the 
supervisor, his face set and stern. 

“That we are, Ralph,” replied Hopkins. “If 
Nettleton escaped from prison and went some- 
where else, no one would think much of it except 
that the fellow wanted freedom from the re- 
straints of prison life. But his coming back here 
immediately means that he is going to get even 
with us!” 

“Yet, Mr. Hopkins,” Ralph wished to keep the 
record clear, “please remember that I am not sure 
it was Nettleton whom I saw. But this news of 
his escape from prison seems to make more cer- 
tain my guess that it was he I saw.” 

“To my mind it makes it absolutely certain!” 
exclaimed the supervisor. 

Ralph bade the older man good-night and 
started for home. He had not a trace of fear 
in his make-up, but his mind was jumping from 
one thing to another in the quest for the direction 
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toward which Smoky Jack Nettleton might aim 
his activities. 

Why had this fellow been at the spring? Why 
had he chosen that spot for his eavesdropping? 
Or was this merely a coincidence? 

Reaching his home he found his mother not 
yet in bed. Instead, she had prepared a supper. 

“Ralph,”’ she looked across the table at him 
while they sat at their meal, “I noticed you were 
hurrying from one to another of the older men 
of the road to-day, and in each case you had 
an earnest talk. What is the trouble? Is there 
anything brewing which means more danger to 
you?” 

Ralph’s wholesome smile met his mother’s 
earnest gaze as he listened to her. 

“There isn’t anything wrong as yet, mother,” 
he replied. 

“As yet,” she interrupted him. “What do you 
mean—‘as yet?” 

“Well,” and Ralph set down a glass of lemon- 
ade, “I have always been foolish enough to tell 
you in advance many of the things which are 
troublesome, and always start you worrying over 
something. I’d love to keep some of these things 
to myself, but you always get them out of me. 
So, I'll tell you this one.” 

“T hope it isn’t more trouble for you—Ralph, 
why don’t you stick to your dispatching work and 
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let the others run the rest of the railroad?” she 
begged of him. 

At this Ralph broke into hearty laughter, rising 
from his seat to reach across and tap her wrist 
lovingly. ' 

“I’m not running anything but my office,” 
he said. ‘“Pleases don’t get the impression 
that I think I am president of the road. These 
things have just fallen in my way and I have 
to do my little bit in loyalty to the road I serve. 
Father would have done no less than I have 
done.” 

“T know—I know! He was always ready to 
fight any one who tried to spoil his plans to build 
this road,” and she nodded. “Go on with your 
story—tell me all about it.” 

Ralph told her what he had seen and of his 
various talks with the men, ending by telling the 
news imparted to him only a half-hour before by 
Barton Hopkins. 

Mrs. Fairbanks’ face was white. Fear for the 
safety of her son was plainly written in her every 
expression. 

“Now, mother dear,’ Ralph placed an arm 
around her shoulder, petting her fondly, “please 
don’t worry about me. That man has nothing to 
do with me or my work. He is not going to 
harm me. I think it was merely a coincidence 
that he was at the spring. He was spying, of 
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‘course, but that was probably the closest he could 
get to the crowd.” 

Urge as he might, Ralph could not change the 
fear in his mother’s mind that Jack Nettleton 
was seeking to do harm to her son. 

In his room that night, Ralph lay thinking of 
the situation. Yet fear played no part in his 
thoughts. He was rehearsing the weeks of ad- 
venture when Jack Nettleton was one of the prin- 
cipal actors, and an active one, a dangerous one; 
he was trying to ferret out the reason why Jack 
Nettleton had come back to Rockton, the last of 
all places to which an escaped convict should 
come. 

The next morning, however, he banished all 
thoughts of the criminal and found himself neck 
deep in his work as chief train dispatcher for 
the Rockton division. 

One after another of the schedules he checked, 
went carefully over the work of the previous 
day while he had been absent, and at noon he had 
things shaped up. 

Just after the lunch hour, when the mail boy 
came around with the pieces for distribution to 
all departments at Rockton, two letters found 
their way to Ralph’s desk. One of them was 
official, giving copies of orders which had been 
sent to all train dispatchers of the various di- 
visions. But the other read: 
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“When nobody has done you any hurt why go 
chasing him around the woods? Mind your own 
business and you will be better off!” 


On a scrap of wrapping paper, heavy brownish 
paper now so much in use, these words were 
printed with lead pencil. 

Ralph read them three or four times. Here 
was the first indication that Nettleton was active 
once more! He was not wasting any time. 

It was both a warning and a defiance! 

Ralph folded the sheet carefully, studied the 
envelope to find it had been mailed in Rockton 
the night before, and placed them both in his 
pocket. 

He had seen that printing before. The man 
might just as well have written in his own hand, 
for this printed message was as plainly one of 
the scribbles of Jack Nettleton as if he had stood 
before the young railroader and spoken for him- 
self. 

“Message for you!” Suddenly a voice spoke 
to him, and Ralph looked up to see Johnny, his 
efficient assistant, handing him a scrap of flimsy. 


“Please arrange to see me in my office on Fri- 
day this week. Something important. Grant.” 


Very brief. Very much to one point, but not 
to any other. Ralph read it carefully and stuck 
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it on the hook. To-day was Tuesday. Friday 
was three days away. 

“Wonder what he has on his mind?” Ralph 
found himself thinking. “Why couldn’t he have 
had me see him to-morrow and get it off, my 
mind ?”’ 

Mr. Hopkins sauntered into the office just a 
few minutes after the message had arrived, a 
broad smile on his face. 

“What's new? Anything?” he asked, seating 
himself. 

“T rather believe you know there is something 
doing.” Ralph smiled at him, reaching for the 
message to place it before the supervisor. 

“T thought it would come pretty soon,” was 
all that the supervisor remarked. “I heard some- 
thing of the kind was in store for you. I’m 
mighty glad to know it, too, for the good of the 
road.” 

While they were chatting and Ralph was try- 
ing to worm some information from Mr. Hop- 
kins, a message was hurriedly placed before the 
chief dispatcher. 

“Well—not so good!” exclaimed Ralph. 
“Forty-one has a hot box on the grade this side 
of Devil’s Den, and two trains are due to pass 
there within the next half hour!” 

Hopkins, inclined to be excitable when trains 
did not keep their scheduled time, paced the room 
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while Ralph reached for his cards and with a 
pencil figured instructions. 

“Johnny,” he called to his assistant in the next 
room, “they are going to stand on that track for 
some time. A hot box is a hot box, and it takes 
time. Hold fifty-three at the nearest station and 
tell ninety, the passenger, to run slowly up to the 
place where forty-one is and hand forty-one 
orders to back to the siding when they’ve got the 
box cooled.” 

“How long will that be?” asked Barton Hop- 
kins. 

“Well,” as Ralph looked up at him, “it means 
a loss of time for both freights, but the passenger 
will lose only a couple of minutes and she ought 
to make that up before she reaches the end of the 
division.” 

“But she’s carrying mails west!’ exclaimed 
Hopkins. 

“Yes, and forty-one’s standing on the track 
with a hot box,” Ralph laughed. “We can’t jump 
them like checkers, Mr. Hopkins. You're too old 
at the game not to know that we’ve got to take 
these things as they come, fighting them out the 
best we may. That west-bound mail will reach 
Hammerfest practically on time—and, please re- 
member, there are ten minutes for the transfer at 
Hammerfest. 


Supervisor Hopkins was the sort to worry. He 
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ran true to form. He worried. Ralph tried to 
engage him in conversation, but failed. Hopkins 
walked up and down the room: waiting for word 
to come that the train on the track was moved. 

Half an hour passed uncomfortably, and then 
a message was flashed: 


“Forty-one in siding eighteen. Ninety passed 
west one minute late.” 


Ralph held the message in front of the anxious 
Hopkins. A smile of relief passed across his 
face. 

“Mr. Hopkins’”—the young dispatcher marked 
his O.K. on the flimsy and placed it on the hook 
as he spoke—“you’re a daisy supervisor, but 
you'd have the jim-jams if you were a train dis- 
patcher.” 

In the late afternoon Ralph hurried home to 
dress for the evening, to call on Cherry Hopkins. 
First, there was the evening meal to be eaten. 

To his mother, -he showed the message which 
had come from President Grant. 

“What does it mean? Is Mr. Glidden leaving 
the service?” she immediately asked, having the 
same idea that had come to Ralph’s mind. 

“T understand it has nothing to do with train 
dispatching,” he replied. “What it is I do not 
know, but Mr. Hopkins told me that much.” 
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“Surely they are not going to ask you to take 
up work in the detective end of the road!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Oh, Ralph, I do hope they are not 
thinking of that!” 

“That is farthest from my mind,” Ralph re- 
plied. “They have a good force, with Bob Adair 
leading it, and so I would not fit in. Moreover, 
there is nothing going on which would demand 
an extra man on the force.” 

“Then you think—” she began. 

“T’m not thinking anything. I am in the dark 
as much as you. Only I'll bet it is worth while, 
for Mr. Grant would not ask me to take some- 
thing which is not a distinct promotion.” 

“But the detective work is not a promotion!” 
she said. 

“T thought we decided it was not detective work 
a moment ago,” laughed Ralph. “You're letting 
your fears talk now. But it’s awfully hard to tell 
what is promotion when you leave the dis- 
patcher’s office.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE WILLOUGHBY JEWELS 


SITTING on the front porch of the Hopkins 
home that evening Ralph told Cherry Hopkins 
of the message from President Grant. 

“He has something big for you!” exclaimed the 
girl gladly. “I do hope it won’t take you far 
from Rockton,” she added, with a sobering face. 

“T am wondering whether it is something big 
for me or whether it might merely be an increase 
in my pay,” Ralph said. 

“From what father remarked,” Cherry ob- 
jected, “it looks entirely different from that, for 
it has nothing to do with dispatching, you say. 
That means your pay won't be raised for the same 
position in which you are.” 

“Yes.” Ralph had thought of this before. 

“Have you heard anything more about the 
occurrence at the picnic?’’ she asked, after a little 
more talk about the mystery of the message. 

“Not a thing. But only one day has passed. 
The picnic was yesterday. I got a note from 


some one this morning. Here it is!” and Ralph 
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pulled out the rough piece of wrapping paper. 

Cherry read the message, going to the doorway 
to get more light. 

“This is an indication that he knew you saw 
him and that he means you harm!’ She handed 
the paper back. 

“Not that he means me any harm, Cherry!” 
Ralph disagreed. “I do not see anything there to 
evidence that. He just told me to quit running 
after him. Maybe I will and maybe I won't. If 
it is Nettleton, I won’t.” 

“But there are others who can catch him and 
return him to prison,” she argued. “There is a 
police force and there are plenty of detectives on 
the road.” 

“Yet it does seem that I ought to report it, 
doesn’t it?” he asked. 

“That you have already done by calling the 
attention of so many to the fact of his being 
around here,” Cherry said. 

“T haven’t reported it officially.” 

“Let some one else do that. I suppose father 
has already attended to that little detail,” replied 
Miss Hopkins. 

They fell into a general conversation about the 
many things in which they were both interested. 

“Have you seen that funny fellow, Zeph Dal- 
las, lately?” she asked at one time. 

“Not for some weeks,’ and Ralph was smiling 
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broadly. “He is surely the queerest fellow ever 
born. But as straight and as square as ever a 
man was made.” 

“He has shown that, all right. But what makes 
him act so peculiarly? I wonder how he does it? 
Is it affected?” 

“T don’t think so. As long as I’ve known Zeph 
he has been that same way. Ready to act mys- 
teriously, to talk mysteriously, to don clothes that 
are outlandish in both style and fit, with that 
shock of hair that would attract attention even if 
it were sleeked—and it never is. But the road 
hasn’t a more loyal, true-blue fellow in its service 
than Zeph.” 

“Some of these days, if he lives through the 
adventures he gets into, he is going to make a big 
name for himself,” said Cherry. “I’m always 
afraid he'll fail to get out of a tight hole some 
day.” 

“Have you heard anything more about the 
jewels which are to be sent to your mother?” 
Ralph turned the subject. 

“Yes—they are to be delivered to-night. I 
understand that father is waiting at the express 
office to get them. He is to bring them home to- 
night as he comes,” she disclosed. 

“Has he any one with him?” asked Ralph anx- 
iously. 

She replied negatively. 
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“He certainly should have a bodyguard of some 
kind when carrying a package of that sort. 
Suppose I go down and join him? I can 
walk back with him—it will be safer!” suggested 
Ralph. 

“That would be fine, Ralph,” she agreed im- 
mediately. 

Cherry ran to the front room to get Ralph’s 
cap, but at this moment Mr. Hopkins came up to 
the house, bidding good-night to a man who 
passed and continued toward his own home. 
Ralph recognized the other man as one of the 
older engineers. 

“Ralph was just going down to meet you, 
father.’ Cherry was glad to see her father safely 
at home, for she had worried about his carrying 
such a precious package, though she had tried not 
to let Ralph see it. 

“Oh, I’m all right. No one going to bother 
me over such a trifle as this package. It doesn’t 
contain anything but a lot of junk, I guess!” and 
he laughingly handed the package to Cherry, who 
hurried to give it to her mother. 

Mrs. Hopkins had come from her bedroom to 
meet the others at the door. To the living room 
they went, and clicked on the lights. 

The package was a wooden box wrapped in 
heavy paper. The tying was sealed, making a 
_ tedious job of the opening. 
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“Looks as if it might contain something,” re- 
marked Mr. Hopkins. 

“Barton, aren’t you ashamed to be making 
fun of this package!” exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins. 
“You have laughed about it ever since the news 
came.” 

When the wooden box was exposed, they had 
to draw nails from the lid before getting it open. 
When this was removed they found an oiled paper 
package within, with excelsior packed around it 
closely. 

The oiled paper was lifted out, and a note was 
attached. 


“To My Dear Sister: This necklace of pearls 
and diamonds is the most beautiful thing among 
the Willoughby jewels. It has a valuation of 
about forty thousand dollars. It is the only thing 
of all the Willoughby jewels left on the death of 
Mark. He had converted all others into money 
and had invested in bonds and stocks. There are 
no other Willoughbys. Therefore, these become 
yours. They will look beautiful on you. Wear 
them on great occasions, and think of your loving 
sister.” 


Tears came to the eyes of Mrs. Hopkins as she 
read the note and laid it on the table. Though 
the two sisters had been widely separated geo- 
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graphically they had kept in reasonably close 
touch with each other as the years went by. 

“Forty thousand dollars! That’s a lot of 
money to be in gewgaws!” remarked Hopkins. 
“Let’s see what they are like.” 

He reached across the table to grasp the oiled- 
paper package. 

The twine about it was strong, but his sharp 
knife severed the cords and the paper unrolled. 
Within the paper was a very handsome case, 
strong, made of heavy leather, prettily stamped, 
and the crest of the Willoughby family on the 
top. 

Mr. Hopkins held it under the light and looked 
at it carefully for a moment. 

“These folks must have had lots of money at 
one time to have had such a case. This is good 
leather and the work is hand-tooled,” he re- 
marked. 

When the case was opened they beheld a daz- 
zling sight. 

Lying in perfect order in the grooves was the 
necklace, with a small pendant composed of four 
diamonds of larger size than others, the pearls 
looking one like the other, what a layman might 
term a perfect match. 

“Aren’t they beautiful? A perfect string of 
pearls!” Mrs. Hopkins ejaculated. 

Cherry and Ralph looked at them in wonder. 
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Neither had ever seen such a perfect example of 
the jeweler’s art. 

At this moment the telephone jingled. Cherry 
ran to answer it, the others looking at the neck- 
lace in its case. 

“Father! Father!’ called Cherry from the 
telephone. “There’s a man calling. There has 
been a fearful wreck and many people have been 
killed! Come to the ’phone quickly!” 

She was breathless as she called. 

Barton Hopkins straightened like a soldier, the 
managerial instinct uppermost. With long steps 
he strode down the hall toward the telephone. 
Mrs. Hopkins hurried immediately behind him, 
fluttering in excitement. 

Ralph started suddenly, but stopped. Where 
was the wreck? How had it occurred? On 
which division? Who had sent the message? 
These questions came rushing through his brain. 

A wealth in pearls lay in front of him. Some 
intuition told him to protect them. He reached 
across the table, slammed down the lid of the 
case, and held them in his right hand as he, too, 
moved along the hall to get the news. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins were at the telephone, 
she waiting while he got the information. He 
jiggled the hook up and down, called into the 
transmitter, but no one answered. The telephone 
sounded dead. 
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As Ralph reached the little party around the 
telephone he plainly heard the words of the oper- 
ator: 

“Number, please!” 

“Some one just called here and I’ve been dis- 
connected! Connect me with the Great Northern 
main offices at once, please!” roared the big voice 
of Barton Hopkins. Every muscle in his body 
was tense. 

All four waited expectantly for what seemed 
an interminable time. Then the office of the 
railroad replied. 

“Hello! Hello—is that the Great Northern? 
This is Barton Hopkins speaking. Where was 
that wreck? Tell me all about it—quick!”’ 

Three pairs of eyes were focused on the large 
man as he stood nervously listening. Then they 
heard him explode: 

“What’s that? No wreck that you know about! 
What do youknow? Who is that speaking? Has 
there been a wreck on the road and you don’t 
know anything about it?” 

Barton Hopkins was fairly bellowing as he 
spoke into the telephone. 

Then he listened again, and they noted a quiet 
look come over his face, followed by one of rage, 
as he banged the receiver on the hook and turned 
to them. 


“The office says positively there has been no 
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wreck. Said every train was reported on time 
and running to schedule not five minutes ago. 
Some one has been joking!” he roared. 

“Let me have the telephone, please,” said Ralph 
as he stepped forward. 

In a moment he had the dispatcher’s office, his 
own place, where he knew he could get the most 
authentic information. 

“Hello, Montgomery, is that you? Fairbanks 
speaking. How are things going? Heard of 
anything wrong?” called Ralph. 

“Not a thing, Fairbanks!” replied the voice of 
his night man. “Everything going sweet. Never 
could be better.” 

Ralph thanked him and hung up. He turned 
to the others. 

“The office says everything is all right. That 
was some one playing a joke, I guess,” turning 
toward Mr. Hopkins. 

They moved toward the living room, Mrs. Hop- 
kins and Cherry in the lead. 

“My pearls! My jewels! They’re gone!” cried 
Mrs. Hopkins, as she saw that the case was miss- 
ing. 

“No, indeed,” laughed Ralph. “I’ve got them 
in my pocket!” and he pulled out the case and laid 
it on the table. ‘When every one ran toward the 
hall I thought it wise to pick these up.” 

Mrs. Hopkins, whose face had gone white, 
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breathed a sigh of relief and opened the case to 
look at the beautiful little white pearls again. 
She was feasting her eyes on them. 

Supervisor Hopkins was not so easily drawn 
away from that telephone call announcing a wreck 
which did not exist. 

“Tf.that was intended as a joke,” he muttered, 
“T can’t say that I appreciate the fellow’s sense 
of humor.” 

“May have been humor and maybe not—” 
Ralph was speaking, when his ear caught a dis- 
tinct sound over by the window of the living 
room facing the side lawn. 

His eye followed the sound. 

He saw a form at the window. The light 
within the room did not permit him to see the 
face. 

That instant the form disappeared! 

Barton Hopkins saw Ralph’s quick glance and 
saw the movement of some one away from the 
window. Both ran for the front door! 


CHAPTER V 
STOLEN 


Wuen Mr. Hopkins and Ralph Fairbanks 
reached the front door and looked across the 
porch they saw no one. 

Ralph dashed down the steps and around 
toward the window where he had very plainly 
seen the form of aman. No one was there. The 
fellow had vanished completely. 

“Gone! But I saw some one as plainly as I see 
you right now!” exclaimed Ralph, coming back 
to the front porch. 

Mrs. Hopkins and Cherry were standing at the 
door, both excited by the precipitate action of the 
two men. 

Ralph explained to the two women what he and 
Mr. Hopkins had seen. 

“Tt seems that things aren’t any too safe in 
these parts,” remarked Hopkins, trying to treat 
the matter quietly. “I suppose the best thing is 
to put those gewgaws into the house safe and let 
them stay.” 

“T don’t believe I would do that, Mr. Hopkins,” 
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said Ralph. “If I were you I’d put them in a 
safe at one of the banks, or I would use the big 
company vault. It is safe, we’re sure of that, for 
it was built against a thousand burglars.” 

“Oh, I guess the house safe will be all right,” 
Hopkins replied. “It is heavy and strong. A 
fellow would have to do a lot of hard work on it 
to open its heavy door.” 

“Forty thousand dollars is worth going after!’ 
said Ralph. 

“Yes, and forty thousand dollars is worth hav- 
ing where you can keep an eye on it,” responded 
the supervisor. “T’ll just keep them here so we'll 
know where they are.” 

Ralph Fairbanks did not dally much longer at 
the Hopkins home. The hour had grown late, 
and there was much work to be gotten out of the 
way during the next day, for he would have to 
spend all of Friday getting to and from Mr, 
Grant’s office. 

“Hi, Johnny!” he called as he sauntered into 
the dispatching office a little later. He had gone 
to the office to learn what was doing, a habit he 
exercised quite frequently. 

_“What’s the big idea of coming down to-night? 
Nothing doing! Things too quiet! Why did 
you call a while ago?” Johnny laid down a mag- 
azine that he had been reading. 

Ralph told Johnny the story of what had hap- 
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pened as regards the telephone call, but going no 
further. 

“Some one playing a joke on the old man!” 
remarked Johnny. “There never was a night so 
quiet as this one.” 

“You should have heard Hopkins jump onto 
the fellow at his office who answered. He 
wanted him to say there was a wreck, it didn’t 
matter whether there was one or not!” Ralph 
told laughingly of the roaring voice of Barton 
Hopkins. 

When the young train dispatcher arrived home 
late that evening, he found his mother nervously 
awaiting his return. 

“Why, mother,” he ejaculated, “why are you 
waiting here so anxiously? You look as if you’ve 
seen a ghost!” 

“T’ye been worried about you, Ralph. I called 
the Hopkins home and learned you had gone. 
But you did not come home at once and I have 
been worrying. Look at this note that came to 
me—” and she handed Ralph a piece of brownish 
wrapping paper. 

It read: 


“The sooner you learn to attend to your busi- 
ness the better off you will be. The next time 
you butt into affairs there will be slow music 


playing for you.” 
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“Well—” and Ralph looked at his mother, 
“that fellow seems to be peeved, doesn’t he? 
Wonder what he means?” 

“Please tell me what you have been doing,’’ she 
begged him. “I know there is something about 
the road’s business that you have not told me.” 

“T have not done a thing to any one that I 
know of,” he told his mother. “Let’s run along 
to bed, now, mother, for there isn’t a thing in 
the world to worry about. The trouble is that 
you conjure up troubles that don’t exist.” 

“No, I don’t, Ralph,’ and she smiled wanly at 
him. ‘You know we!l that ve had good grounds 
every time I have worried. You are all in the 
world I have and I don’t want anything to hap- 
pen to you.” 

“Nothing is going to happen to me just yet, 
mother. Please be real sweet now and go to bed 
and get a good sleep. I am tired and I’ve a day’s 
work ahead of me.” 

But his words did not reassure his mother. 
She lay for a long time that night wondering 
what sort of adventure was facing her son. 

Wednesday passed uneventfully. The princi- 
pal event in Ralph’s life that day was the formu- 
lation of running schedules for two extra freight 
trains which some large shipments of timber from 
west of the Rockton division forced upon his 
division. 
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With a schedule that was already well filled, 
with freight trains moving rapidly over the di- 
vision, Ralph had his hands full as it was. And 
when these two extras were sent into his division, 
with only a few hours to make provisions for 
them, he faced a task which allowed him little 
time to ruminate over Nettleton or the jewels or 
queerly acting men, or anything eise of the kind. 

Early the next morning, when Ralph had just 
finished straightening matters for the day, Cherry 
called him on the telephone and asked him to go 
to a church sociable with her and her mother. 
Ralph looked over his work carefully, asked Elli- 
son if he could handle the office during the after- 
noon, and promised to attend. 

It was in the middle of the afternoon that he 
received word they were ready, and he quickly 
joined them at the hall where the sociable was 
being held. 

A great number of young people were there. 
Though many of the girls spoke to Ralph and 
chatted with him at different times, though many 
of them attracted him to their booths and in- 
veigled him into buying from them, Cherry Hop- 
kins was at his elbow most of the time, having 
left her mother with some of the older women. 

“You ought to see the way our house is 
locked!” exclaimed Cherry once when she had 
Ralph aside where she could talk with him alone. 
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They each had a dish of ice cream. “Mother 
locked all the doors and windows and made our 
house safe for jewels.” 

“Where were they put—in that house safe?” 
asked Ralph. 

“Yes, father put them in there that night after 
he had turned out all the lights. To-day is the 
first time we have been away from home, and 
mother and I spent the last half hour at home 
locking up.” 

“But if any one wanted to get into the place 
they would surely find a way,” remarked Ralph. 

The afternoon wore on, with additional people 
coming to the sociable as others left. Yet through 
it all, through the many changes of visitors and 
customers, Cherry and Ralph remained, chatting 
with all they knew, meeting others, and having a 
generally good time. 

“Well, young people,’ Mrs. Hopkins said as 
she joined them, “let us be going home. I am 
assuming, Ralph, that you are walking home with 
us.” 

“Quite so!” laughed Ralph. “That happens to 
be my own way home, too,” and he turned to 
whisper to Cherry, “though it is rather round- 
about.” 

Once out of the hall they sauntered slowly 
along the beautiful, tree-lined streets, enjoying 
the summer evening to the fullest. 
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Instead of all going in when they reached the 
front gate, Ralph paused a moment while Mrs. 
Hopkins walked toward the house, Cherry stop- 
ping to have a chat. 

“T shall not see you for a couple of days,” re- 
marked Ralph. “I leave to-morrow morn- 
ing to see President Grant and to learn what he 
has in store for yours truly.” 

“T certainly do hope it is—” 

Cherry had hardly commenced the sentence 
when there came a loud scream from within the 
house. It was her mother’s voice! 

Both dashed up the sidewalk, leaped up the 
steps, and rushed into the house as Mrs. Hop- 
kins came running toward the front door. 

“The jewels are gone! The jewels are gone!” 
she was screaming at one breath and moaning at 
the next. “Some one broke into the safe!” 

Cherry led the way to the dining room where 
the safe stood. 

Its door was wide open! Papers were strewn 
over the floor! 

The jewels had been stolen! 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ESCAPE 


RaLtpu FarrsBanks looked quickly around the 
room. Mrs. Hopkins was standing by the safe, 
sobbing, while Cherry clutched Ralph’s arm in 
fear. 

The kitchen door had been opened, That was 
very evident, for it was still standing ajar. Ralph 
walked over to study the effect of the tools. The 
man had merely placed an instrument into the 
keyhole and had twisted the lock enough to per- 
mit the door to swing open. 

“Just as you said!” breathed Cherry. 

“Easy enough for a fellow of that calibre,” 
muttered Ralph. 

“What calibre? Do you have any idea who 
did it?’ Cherry grasped quickly at the chance 
remark. 

“No, I haven’t the slightest idea—just yet. 
But when a man has a forty-thousand-dollar goal 
in front of him a door of this kind is easy. He 
comes prepared and knows what to do. That 
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safe was harder than this door—and you see how 
easily he went into the safe!” 

They had walked back to look at the safe. The 
door had been pulled off by one of the simplest 
tools used by crooks. 

“What shall we do? Call your father!” Mrs. 
Hopkins said, having managed to bring her wits 
together. 

“Just be careful how you tell him, Cherry,” 
suggested Ralph. “It is almost time for him to 
come home, anyhow, so break the news in a quiet 
tone of voice. Tell him I am here. Ask him if 
he wishes me to start to work on it.” 

“Do it, anyhow! I know father will agree!” 
cried Cherry. “If you see anything here that 
gives you a clue, just start!” 

She hurried to the telephone. After telling her 
father the story, she came back quickly to tell 
Ralph he was wanted on the wire. 

“Fairbanks,” came in the stern voice of the 
supervisor, “Dallas is in town. Shall I send him 
to the house to join you? In the meanwhile, you 
get the chief of police and let’s see how quickly 
we can start on this.” 

Ralph was delighted beyond measrre to learn 
that his good friend Zeph Dallas, the railroad 
detective, was in town. In ten minutes that tall, 
ungainly, shock-haired individual sauntered into 
the house as if nothing had happened. 
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“Got some jewels here, eh?’ he remarked, in 
a cool manner. “Let’s take a look.” 

He and Ralph went to work together, Cherry 
following behind them as if she were their 
shadow. Mrs. Hopkins had dropped limply into 
a chair and was merely awaiting the coming of 
her husband. 

After a short while Barton Hopkins came into 
the house, bringing with him the chief of police 
who, instead of coming direct to the house, had 
driven past Mr. Hopkins’ office to pick him up 
in his car. 

Mrs. Hopkins rushed to him to relate how she 
had locked the house so very securely and how 
they had found the kitchen door open upon their 
return. Every detail she related perfectly, the 
while the chief, a man named Nelson, listened 
carefully. 

“When did these young men get here?” asked 
Nelson. 

“Mr. Fairbanks was with us at the sociable this 
afternoon, and walked home with us,” she re- 
plied. “Mr. Dallas came because Mr. Hopkins 
sent him here. He is one of the railroad detec- 
tives,” 

“Un-hunh,” grunted the chief of police. 

In the meanwhile the two young men had found 
all they could find and had come forward to listen 
to the story and to hear the chief’s remarks, 
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Mr. Hopkins introduced them immediately. 
“Did you spoil any finger prints?” asked the 
chief, as he strode toward the little house safe. 

“If we had you don’t suppose we would tell 
you so, do you?” retorted Zeph Dallas instantly. 
“Let’s get something straight right now, Mr. 
Chief of Police,” he went on. “I’ve met only 
one man who started off with that sort of stuff, 
and he was never known to catch a crook except 
in his imagination. Don’t get into that man’s 
class !” 

The chief wheeled quickly to look at Zeph. He 
saw a rawboned, lanky sort of individual who haa 
no fear of anything living, who looked him fairly 
in the eye without batting either of his own, and 
whose expression was calm at all times. 

“Mr. Nelson”—Barton Hopkins spoke very 
quickly—“‘it is my wish that those who are going 
to work on this job shall work in harmony. I 
am not offering any rewards and there need be no 
competition except the real competition of men 
who wish to bring criminals to time for their 
crimes. I am going to ask you to take part in 

.this case only on the ground that you also permit 
our own railroad detectives to work on it. We 
have a reason for that, and unless you can abide 
by that decision we shall have to ask you to with- 
draw.” 

“But this occurred in Rockton and comes under 
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my field of policing!’ insisted Nelson, the chief. 

“Tt also happened in my house and comes 
within the field of my decision,” calmly replied 
Hopkins. “You may make your choice.” 

“What is the trouble here, Mr. Hopkins?” 
asked a voice from behind them, and they turned 
quickly to find the mayor of Rockton standing 
there, quietly swinging his walking stick. “T hap- 
pened to overhear some of the words. Mr. Nel- 
son is going to cooperate to the fullest extent of 
the force, I am quite certain.” 

“Quite so, quite so!’ exclaimed Nelson. 

“Sure! Quite so,’ drawled Zeph Dallas. 

“The fact is, Mr. Hopkins,” went on the 
mayor, “I feel such an interest in my police force 
that, if you are willing to take a little wager, I'll 
take a bet that the chief catches the man before 
any one else does.” 

“T’m not a betting man, but I'll just take ten 
dollars’ worth of that!” laughed Hopkins. 
“That’s a bet. Let’s see who gets the man!” 

“Nelson,” the mayor turned to the chief, “I’m 
betting you'll win, and I’m doing it in the knowl- 
edge that both of these young fellows have caught 
some big game in the last few. months.” 

“Are these the fellows who caught Nettleton?” 
asked the chief. 

“They surely are!” 

Nelson swung around instantly and stretched 
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out a big brawny arm on the end of which was 
a hand of unusual size. ; 

“The humblest apologies that can be offered are 
right now being offered!” he exclaimed. “I want 
you two young fellows to know that I’ve been 
thinking a whole lot about that capture you 
made.” 

The two young men grasped the extended 
hand, though Ralph was not sure whether the 
mayor was the cause for this act or not. 

Ralph had picked up a corner of a playing card 
on the back porch, placing it in his pocket. This 
he kept without saying anything further. Finger 
prints and the prints of a foot outside the rear 
door he allowed to remain for the local police to 
have. 

“T want you to come over to the house and 
have supper with us,”’ Ralph said to Zeph as they 
walked away from the Hopkins home. “I’ve 
some ideas and I want to hear yours.” 

When Mrs. Fairbanks saw Ralph’s gangling- 
gaited friend enter the house with him she grasped 
both his hands and pulled him down to kiss her, 
for she treated Zeph as if he were her own son. 
The youthful railroad detective had a warm spot 
in her heart. ; 

They told Mrs. Fairbanks of the jewel robbery 
and also the details of the impasse which had 
almost been reached with the chief of police. 
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‘Did he think you were the robbers?” she 
asked. 

“Started out that way!” replied Zeph. ‘But 
he’s doing some very nice pretending that he’s a 
friend of ours now.” 

“You're right about that!’ cried Ralph. “That 
handshake stuff was all the bunk. If it hadn’t 
been for the mayor we would have had the police 
trying to trip us up.” 

During the supper hour they started a discus- 
sion of the case. In order that Zeph might be of 
the greatest aid, Ralph recited, though his mother 
sat listening, the story of the man behind the 
clump of brush at the picnic, a statement as to 
the escape of Nettleton, which Zeph already knew, 
and the two notes, one of which he had received 
and the other of which had been sent to his 
mother. 

“Does it appear to you that Smoky Jack is the 
culprit we are looking for?” asked Ralph when 
he had completed the story. 

“Maybe so and maybe no,” Zeph drawled. 

“All right, then, how about this piece of play- 
ing card I picked up outside the kitchen door at 
Hopkins. Does that mean anything?” asked 
Ralph. 

“Means some fellow dropped it out of his 
pocket. I understand there aren’t any cards at 
the Hopkins house,” Zeph responded. 
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“Tf some fellow dropped that out of his pocket, 
he must be accustomed to having cards around 
him, eh?” went on Ralph. “And that reminds 
me of something that you are not acquainted 
with—” 

“That Lew Belwick is back in these parts?” 
asked Zeph. 

“Zeph, you’re a mind reader! Who told you 
he was around? I saw him the other day for the 
first time in a year.” 

“Little bird stopped long enough to tell me this 
morning,” Zeph grunted. “Funny little birds you 
have around here. They know so much. Only 
this bird was named Mike.” 

“Mike Persell tell you? Well, he ought to 
know!’’ exclaimed the young dispatcher. Where- 
upon he asked after the health and well-being of 
both Mike Persell and his partner, Solar Jenkins. 

“As soon as we finish supper what do you say 
if we take a turn down toward Lew’s old hang- 
out? He might be lounging around.” 

“What are we going to do—ask him for the 
other end of that card?” asked Zeph. 

After they had finished the evening meal, Mrs. 
Fairbanks begged Ralph to be careful, but she felt 
much easier since Zeph had joined her son, for 
she had faith in the ability of Zeph to get out of 
tight places safely. 

The young men started toward town, going by 
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a long detour in order to approach one of the 
old hangouts of the sharper, Lew Belwick, a man 
who was known to be very quick with the cards, 
a little too quick sometimes, as the story in Rock- 
ton had been told, but he had also been implicated 
in a bank robbery in a neighboring town. Bel- 
wick had never done time. No one had ever fas- 
tened anything on him strongly enough to bring 
a conviction, though the police all felt that he was 
more guilty than some of his cronies. 

Across the tracks the two young railroaders 
went, heading for a place once a saloon but which 
very improperly now did business as a speakeasy. 

“Tf he is there we'll just have to see how things 
turn out,” muttered Ralph, as they came to the 
row of low buildings, cafés, restaurants, barber 
shops, shoe-shine establishments, more eating 
places, the general run of murky looking stores 
which is found in a section of this sort. 

Arriving at the place for which they had 
started, they hesitated not a moment, but pushed 
open the screen door and stepped within the long, 
low-ceilinged room, a long bar, supposed to serve 
soft drinks down one side. 

Lew Belwick sat at a table at the farther end 
of the room, his soft hat pulled well over his eyes, 
conversing in a low tone with one of his cronies. 

Straight toward that table Zeph led the way. 
Ralph, seeing the boldness of the move, came 
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| mmediately behind and to one side of Dallas. 


“Your name is Lew Belwick, isn’t it?’ asked 
Zeph Dallas, not deigning to ask pardon for the 
intrusion. Others in the place turned to look at 
the scene in that end of the room. 

The man to whom Belwick was talking made 
a quick move to arise, but Zeph reached a hand 
toward his shoulder. 

“Just keep your seat, mister, we’re not bother- 
ing anybody,” he said. “Just wanted to get some 
information from Mr. Belwick.” 

By this time Belwick had pushed his hat back 
a little from his eyes and was looking up at 
the lengthy figure in front of him. 

“Give me that card, Ralph,’ said Dallas 
quietly. Ralph handed the bit to him. 

“Did you drop this piece of card at Barton 
Hopkins’ house this afternoon?” asked the rail- 
road detective boldly, throwing the bit of card 
on the table. 

In a flash Belwick leaped to his feet, yelled an 
order, and the lights in the room went out in- 
stantly! 

Both Ralph and Zeph ducked low to the floor. 
As they did so, Ralph felt a heavy body go hur- 
tling over his back and knew that Belwick’s crony 
had launched himself into an attack, and had 
missed. 

There was the slam of a door to the rear—the 
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two young fellows, on hands and knees, quickly 
went that way, and straightened up to dash 
through the doorway. 

Ahead of them was Belwick, darting down an 
alley toward the railroad tracks. Ralph and Zeph 
went chasing after him. The whistle of a train 
announced the passing of a freight toward the 
westward! 

Before either of the young men could get close 
to Belwick, who had a good start, that fellow 
hurled himself toward the passing freight, 
grabbed the handrails, and lifted himself up and 
between two of the cars as the train whirled past, 
Ralph and Dallas were left in the lurch! 


CHAPTER VII 
THE POLICE ARE BAFFLED 


“WELL, that’s that!” exclaimed Ralph Fair- 
banks, as the freight rumbled and roared along 
downhill west of them. “Shall I head him off by 
a message to the next station?” 

“Maybe so,” quietly responded Zeph. 

“Ti we hurry to the office I can get a message 
to Fryburg in plenty of time and the train crew 
can search the cars for him. I can describe the 
car he jumped on all right!” Ralph argued in 
favor of this plan. 

“So can I—it was one of those blue dog-houses 
that have been disgracing this road for ten years! 
Wonder why your father ever chose that color 
for the road’s cars?” muttered Zeph Dallas. 

“For the same reason that other folks chose 
other colors for anything else—because they like 
it!” laughed Ralph. 

“Well, he sure made them stand out like a 
sore thumb. We must have about fifty of those 
dog-houses and not a one of them would stand a 
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real good shaking up,” Zeph remarked as he 
started back from the tracks. 

“Do we send the message, or don’t we?” asked 
Ralph. 

“We don’t do anything. You send the mes- 
sage!” mumbled the young detective. “I’m just 
wondering whether that fellow has the jewels. 
Why do we search the train? To find Lew Bel- 
wick. Why do we want Belwick? ‘Because we 
think he has Bart Hopkins’ white beads. But 
how do we know he has?” 

“What does it matter?” asked Ralph. “He’s 
riding on our train without a permit—trespass- 
ing. We'll take him off for trespassing. At the 
same time they can search him for weapons—and 
maybe find the case with the necklace in it.” 

“All right, Mr. Lawyer, you’ve made a very 
able case,’ Zeph struck a pose. ‘“Let’s amble in 
and send the message.” 

They had gotten their breath by this time. It 
did not require much time to get to the dispatch- 
er’s office, where they found Johnny on duty. 
Ralph explained hurriedly what he wished, and 
sat down to write the message. 

In five minutes it was flashed ahead to Fry- 
burg, instructing the crew to find Lew Belwick, 
giving a very fair description of the card-sharper 
and general crook, telling the car on to which he 
had hopped, and instructing that the man be taken * 
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for trespassing on the road’s property and 
searched for dangerous weapons. The message 
did not fail to remark that a package of value 
might also be found on the man’s person. 

“Now, Zeph, you’re the detective in this case. 
You sign this message and it’s all right,” and 
Ralph handed it to him. 

After the telegram was gone the two young 
men hurried out of the office to get a sandwich 
and to walk over to police headquarters for the 
purpose of learning what had been done. 

One of the westbound passenger trains had just 
entered the station as the boys came downstairs 
from the office. 

From force of habit Ralph looked at his watch. 
The train was on time, and it was now ten min- 
utes after ten. 

They stopped to chat with the engineer, then 
walked along toward the street intersection to the 
westward, continuing along the track. 

The whistle snorted shortly, the bell rang, and 
the heavy train moved slowly away from the sta- 
tion. The boys looked back as it approached 
them. It was picking up speed as it came the 
block’s distance. 

“What was that?’ Zeph Dallas suddenly 
snapped out. 

Ralph had noticed the same thing—a form had 
darted from behind some decorative bushes in the 
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open space along the block, and had jumped on 
the blind end of the baggage car. 

By this time the engine was even with both the 
young men. 

Zeph was to the left of Ralph, therefore the 
first to be reached by the oncoming locomotive. 

Throwing his long body forward Zeph Dallas 
reached out a hand to grasp the rail at the rear 
of the tender, raised a foot high to reach the step, 
and hurled himself up to the floor-level of the 
car. 

Crack! A heavy fist shot out and met his jaw 
just as he was swinging into balance. 

Running along with the train, Ralph had gone 
through the same motions to catch it. 

Zeph’s body, unable to withstand the punch, 
slightly off balance at the time the blow met his 
jaw, came hurtling back toward the ground just 
as Ralph was swinging upward! 

Crash! Squarely against Ralph came Zeph, 
and both young men rolled and pitched along the 
ground, paralleling the tracks for several yards, 
Zeph’s head striking one of the signal bars at the 
side of the tracks. 

Ralph, uninjured, picked himself slowly up as 
the last car whirled swiftly by. Zeph lay at his 
feet, still. ; 

The young dispatcher sat down, took Zeph’s 
head on his knee and chafed his wrists. In a 
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moment consciousness, though a dazed sort, came 
back to the detective. 

“Are you hurt much, Zeph?” asked Ralph anx- 
iously. 

“Only my feelings. Gee, that fellow clouted 
me an awful shot, and just when I thought I had 
him, too. But it was a foolish trick!” Zeph 
found fault with his judgment. 

The young detective sat up, twisted and 
squirmed for a few moments, and staggered to 
his feet, Ralph with him. 

“Who was it? Do you think it was Nettle- 
ton?” asked Ralph. 

“T thought it was when I jumped for the train. 
Now I’m sure it was some one who didn’t want 
us on board with him!” ruefully replied the 
eccentric youth. 

“What do you say if I wire again to the first 
stop, Fryburg, and have them find him?” 

“Go ahead! Let’s get to where I can put some 
water on this jaw, anyhow. You send the mes- 
sage and I'll primp a bit,” and Zeph and Ralph 
started back toward the dispatcher’s office. 

Back in the office, with Johnny showing con- 
cern for both the young men, asking questions 
faster than they wished to answer him, Ralph in- 
dited a message to the station agent at Fryburg. 

“There—that ought to catch him!” exclaimed 
Ralph Fairbanks, showing the telegram to Zeph 
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who, by this time, had washed and felt more 
presentable and more comfortable. 

Zeph read it, then grunted his agreement. 
Ralph passed it over to Johnny to be sent im- 
mediately. 

“Mighty lot of messages sent to catch some- 
body,” observed the night assistant dispatcher. 
“Trying to catch everybody on the line?” 

“Don’t care how many we catch so we get the 
right one,” came the guttural reply of the detec- 
tive. 

_ “Now that we’re that far along, let’s go to find 
that sandwich,” suggested Ralph when the tele- 
gram was safely on its way. 

“Hope no more trains come in until we get it!’ 
and Zeph went along with the chief dispatcher. 

They reached a lunch stand to which many 
railroad men went at all hours of the night, find- 
ing several of the yard and roundhouse men 
seated before pieces of pie, sandwiches, glasses of 
milk and cups of coffee—the whole conversation 
being railroad. 

All of them called happily to Ralph as he en- 
tered, and he found himself chatting with several 
before he sat down on a stool with Zeph to par- 
take of their sandwiches and milk. 

“Wonder if that Smoky Jack fellow had any- 
thing to do with it?” Ralph leaned over to talk 
with the young detective. 
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“Maybe so, maybe no,” was the laconic reply 
as a sandwich rapidly disappeared. 

“Let’s have a talk with the chief of police and 
see what he has learned,” was the next suggestion 
_ offered by Ralph. 

“That might be a good idea. Bet he hasn’t 
learned anything, though, and I'll make another 
bet that if he has he won’t let us know, which 
amounts to the same thing.” 

Ten minutes later the two young men found 
themselves in the office of Chief of Police Nelson. . 
That worthy was at his desk, in charge of the 
investigations, and several police were ready tc 
obey his snappy orders. 

Chief Nelson waved in a friendly fashion to 
the two young men as they entered, and asked 
them to have seats. 

“No, we won’t bother you, chief,” said Ralph. 
“Just dropped around to see if you've learned 
anything.” 

“Learned a little, but not much,” answered 
Nelson. “Got four fellows in cells back there 
right now, but can’t get much out of them. Try- 
ing them all for finger prints, but don’t find any- 
thing to fit.” 

“Did you make a good picture of the prints?” 
asked Ralph. 

The chief replied that this had been attended 
to at once. 
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“Have you the print of Lew Belwick?” asked 
Ralph next. “If you have, why don’t you make 
a comparison ?” 

Chief Nelson started slightly and looked up at 
_ the young train dispatcher, seeing only an inter- 
estedly questioning face in front of him. 

“What do you know about Lew Belwick?” he 
asked guardedly. 

“Just heard that he was around town again, 
and my memory tells me that he has been mixed 
up in cases of this sort before,” answered Ralph. 
“Why do you ask?” 

The chief’s gaze left Ralph’s face and fell to 
the blotter in front of him, then back to Ralph. 

“Just a few minutes ago we compared prints 
with his and found they tallied exactly. Just an 
accident! Barrows said he was looking through 
the files and found the tally. We've got some 
officers out looking for him right now!” the chief 
went on to explain. 

Ralph exhibited his extreme interest at once, as 
did, also, Zeph Dallas. This tally of finger prints 
was worth knowing. 

“Why are you holding these other fellows?” he 
asked. 

“Just to see what they know. They're a lot 
of hangers-on down at some of these dumps be- 
yond the tracks and we picked them up because 
they didn’t look right.” 
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“Then you actually think that Lew Belwick is 
the one, eh?’’ Ralph continued his questioning. 

“Sure! What could be sweeter? Belwick’s 
finger prints on the door of the kitchen. Plain 
as day. Good case, and we'll have him in the next 
couple of hours!” the chief threw his feet to the 
top of his desk and once more waved to the boys 
to sit down. 

“Don’t you think he might have gotten*out of 
town right away?’ suggested the young train 
dispatcher. Zeph was watching closely to see 
that Ralph did not go too far with his questions. 

“Fellows like that don’t run immediately!” 
shot back the chief. ‘They hang around so as to 
throw us off the track. But that fellow was 
clumsy. Must have been in a hurry.” 

Just at this time one of the policemen stalked 
into the office, saluted properly, and reported. 

“Couldn’t find our man anywhere! He was 
around this morning, but they haven’t seen him 
since !”’ 

The chief gave the man orders to attend to 
some trivial matter for a while and awaited the 
coming of the next. 

Ralph and Zeph waited for a half-hour, deter- 
mined they would get as much information as 
they could. 

Two more police came into the presence of 
their chief. 
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“Belwick’s gone, chief!” reported the spokes- 
man for the pair. “Lefty Slattery told us he beat 
it out of town last night. Went east. Took the 
passenger just after supper, Lefty says. And 
Lefty’s a square shooter, too. He knows what 
he says and he was telling the truth.” 

“Gone! Gone!” exploded the chief. “How do 
you know Lefty’s telling the truth? Go out and 
bring Lefty in! I'll find out if he’s telling the 
truth.” 

“Here I am, chief,’ came a voice behind them, 
and the group whirled about to see Lefty Slat- 
tery standing before them, his cap in his hand. 
“T told your men the truth. Belwick beat it just 
after supper on the eastbound. Said he was going 
to the races. I went to the train with him.” 

The two boys listened attentively to this brazen- 
faced statement. But the chief was plainly puz- 
zled. He did not know which way to turn. He 
felt sure Belwick was the party wanted, had to 
this time felt sure Belwick was in town, and now 
he learned that Belwick was gone on the fast train 
to the east! 

Zeph and Ralph walked slowly out of the sta- 
tion a few minutes later. 
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IEF OF DETECTIVES 


“Lerry SLATTery is a truthful fellow, isn’t 
he? Always can be trusted!” Ralph Fairbanks 
mused as he and Zeph Dallas walked along the 
street toward Ralph’s home. 

“He proved that he wanted to help the chief, 
didn’t he?” asked Zeph. ‘What more do you 
want a fellow to do? He voluntarily comes to 
the chief’s office and makes the same statement 
he made to the policeman. That shows he’s 
square !’’ 

“And he accompanied Belwick to the eastbound 
passenger and saw him safe'y away to the races!” 
laughed Ralph. 

The two young men enjoyed it. So easily had 
Slattery “put it over” the chief of police that 
Ralph thought the crook should be given a medal. 
Deliberately standing in front of these two young 
fellows who had chased Belwick and had seen him 
climb aboard a westbound freight a long time 
after the supper hour, his good friend Slattery 
had “told the truth” to Chief Nelson. 
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Ralph went home, realizing that on the mor- 
row he had to see President Grant in answer to 
the message from the president’s office. He felt 
that sleep would not do much harm under the 
circumstances. 

Just after he arrived home, the telephone bell 
rang, and Ralph answered it to fiid Zeph on the 
line. | 

“Freight searched and no one aboard. Passen- 
ger searched and the same aboard. Bum work 
to-night!’ he said. 

But Ralph Fairbanks was not downhearted 
over the report. He knew well enough that Bel- 
wick would not take a chance on staying on the 
particular car to which he had climbed—yet hoped 
that the clue given to the station agent at Fryburg 
would be enough to get results. 

As for Smoky Jack Nettleton—and both the 
young railroad men felt certain Smoky Jack was 
the man who had juraped the westbound passen- 
ger—Ralph felt that Smoky had seen both of 
them, had recognized them, even expected them 
to jump aboard the train—else why was he so 
ready to strike Zeph down? 

And, knowing both of them had probably rec- 
ognized him, he had hidden himself when the 
passenger train pulled into the station at Fry- 
burg. 


The freight stood on the siding at Fryburg 
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while the passenger passed it in accordance with 
the established schedule. 

After chatting a while with Mrs. Fairbanks 
Ralph betook himself to bed, failing to tell his 
mother of the two episodes of the evening, that 
he might not unnecessarily worry her. 

It was early, long before any great number of 
the citizens of Rockton were up and at work, 
when Ralph Fairbanks, having partaken of his 
breakfast and having hurried to the office to check 
up on the operations of the previous night, 
stepped aboard the train to go to President 
Grant. 

The morning paper spread before him, he set- 
tled down in a corner of one of the coaches to 
catch up with the world’s news. 

Suddenly the train came to a grinding stop at 
the edge of a hillside farm, the stop being so 
abrupt that Ralph’s attention was attracted from 
the articles in the paper. 

Looking from the window he saw no station. 

From forward he heard the loud voices of the 
brakeman and the conductor. Something extraor- 
dinary had happened at the engine. 

Getting out of the coach quickly, he made his 
way through the little crowd which had already 
gathered, to find that Engineer Cowan had 
fainted at his post and had been caught by the 
fireman. 
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“And we ain’t got no one to run the train in!” 
said the conductor. 

“T’ll take her in!” spoke up Ralph He had 
been unnoticed by any of the trainmen. 

“Wow! I'll say he will!’ yelled the conductor, 
losing his railroad dignity for the moment. 
“Come on, Ralph Fairbanks! Climb up there and 
put her through!” 

Ralph threw aside his coat, rolled up his 
sleeves, pulled his cap well down over his eyes, 
and prepared to step aboard the engine. 

“Ts he all right? We'll get to the next station 
and turn him over to a doctor!” he called. 

“Nothing the matter with him excepting he 
fainted,” said the fireman. “I just caught him as 
he was slumping down while we were starting up 
the grade. He looked mighty pale when he 
started from Rockton this morning.” 

Ralph looked at the card in the cab casually, 
looked at his watch, reached out to fondle lovingly 
the lever with his left hand, and gave the signal 
to the brakeman to climb aboard. 

Up the grade the engine made its way siowly 
and laboriously, with the fireman stoking coal into 
the firebox steadily, perspiringly, yet willingly 
enough, for the fireman, though he had never 
driven with Ralph, had heard of the prowess of 
this boy who might have been one of the road’s 
leading engineers, if not the actual leader. 
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Into Roaring Creek he pulled one minute late, 
and climbed down to inspect and oil before mak- 
ing the run of twenty miles in the hills to the 
next station where he proposed to be on time. 

“Exactly on time!” called the fireman, as they 
were stopping at the second station. Ralph 
glanced at his watch. It tallied with the card. 

A wire had been sent ahead to headquarters for 
an engineer to take Ralph’s place, and it was 
Gregson, one of the old-timers of the system, who 
sauntered up and held out his hand to the younger 
engineer. 

“Greg! Mighty glad to see you!” exclaimed 
Ralph. ‘“How’s the old world treating you?” 

“Finest kind, boy! And I must say you pulled 
her through nicely. I'll take her off your hands 
now.” 

Ralph was covered with grime and grease. But 
he was here to see the president. Into an ante- 
room he rushed when he reached the railroad 
offices, and washed up as well as he could, though 
some of the grease on his clothes was there to 
stay until a dry-cleaner took charge. 

“Ralph!” President Grant arose from his big 
leather chair to greet the young man as he en- 
tered the office. “I just heard that you came 
here on your own steam. Have a habit of going 
it alone every once in a while, haven’t you?” 

Ralph told him of Cowan’s sudden illness and 
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stated that he took the train through because he 
knew that part of the road so well. 

“Any part of the road you don’t know?” asked 
Grant. 

Ralph smiled pleasantly and said there were 
quite a few parts he did not know as well as one 
might. 

“When I get through with you you’re going to 
know all the road, from one end to the other!’ 
declared President Grant. “Have a seat and lis~ 
ten to the proposition I have to make.” 

Ralph wondered what was to come. Though 
he was anxious to know what plans were in the 
president’s mind, yet he had the natural fear that 
it might interfere with his own ideas of what he 
wished. 

“You haven’t heard the news about Bob Adair, 
have you?” President Grant started. This 
brought Ralph up with a start. He had heard 
nothing about the chief of detectives. 

“Bob has been on the downhill in health for 
some time. He has been weakening. Too much 
work for him. Bob has been taking matters 
mighty seriously for a long while,’ went on the 
president, “and the other day I had a chat with 
him about taking better care of himself. I have 
asked him to take a leave of absence for as long 
as he wishes at our expense, and I am giving him 
passes on any road in this country he wants to 
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name. I want him to travel and get away from 
these parts.” 

“But there’s a lot of work to be done!” cried 
Ralph. 

“That’s what I want to talk with you about. 
Now, Ralph, we’ve got a high regard for you. I 
don’t wish you to get off balance, and I know 
you won't. But we believe you have nerve, judg- 
ment and balance. We believe you can come 
through as well as any man we have. You've 
proved that! I am going to ask you to take Bob 
Adair’s place while he is on his leave of absence.”’ 

The president was tapping a pencil on his desk 
as he spoke. 

Ralph was completely taken off his feet by the 
suggestion. 

“But, but—” he stammered. 

“No buts about it, Ralph,’ and Mr. Grant 
smiled. “I have canvassed the situation carefully, 
and I have had a conference with Mr. Hopkins 
on your division. Hopkins suggested you, though 
I, too, had been thinking of you. It will mean a 
very considerable increase in your pay, and we 
shall also keep your dispatching place open for 
your return when Adair comes back. Is it a go?” 

Ralph was thoughtful. He did not reply at 
once. Hecould not. In all fairness to his mother 
he felt he should give the matter more consider- 
ation than just a few minutes. 
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He said so to President Grant. 

“Understand, too—though your official head- 
quarters are here, your actual headquarters are at 
Rockton,” went on the president. 

“May I give you an answer in the next day or 
two—after I have talked to my mother? Just 
at the moment, without considering her, I’d say 
yes,’ Ralph spoke calmly. 

“All right with me. Expect to hear from you 
Monday morning,” agreed the president of the 
road. “Now tell me what you have learned about 
Hopkins’ loss and also what Zeph Dallas has 
done.” 

Ralph related the various incidents, giving the 
experiences of Zeph and himself. 

“Do you think we are going to be worried by 
Nettleton?” the president asked with concern. 

“Tt’s already happened,’ laughed Ralph. “Net- 
tleton is alive, free from prison, active, and hit- 
ting just as hard as he ever did. Oh, yes, take 
my word for it, we’re already being worried by 
him.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE JEWEL CASE 


PRESIDENT GRANT was not surprised to learn 
that Nettleton was free—the news had already 
been relayed to him. But he had not yet learned 
that Smoky Jack was back near his old haunts, 
actively engaged in “worrying” the peace officers. 

He asked for details, and Ralph told him, 
briefly but plainly, of the activity of the crimina’. 

“Ts he the fellow who stole those jewels from 
Hopkins?” asked the executive head of the Great 
Northern. 

“He is not!” averred Ralph. “Those jewels 
are in the hands of some one else, and Zeph is 
now trailing the fellow. We feel sure of it, but 
the only evidence that will fasten the crime on 
him will be the finding of the jewels on his per- 
son. And, because of their value, he is apt to 
keep them very close to him.” 

Ralph’s best chance to get home was to take 
a fast freight rather than wait for the early 


afternoon passenger train. The freight, as he 
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knew from his own knowledge of the schedules, 
was hurried along the line almost as rapidly as 
was a passenger train. It was made up of 
through-cars and had little or no switching to do 
excepting at the larger points. 

Arriving at the station, he asked after the wel- 
fare of the engineer who had fainted, and learned, 
much to his dismay, that the man was not show- 
ing the improvement which was hoped for. 

“Looks like the old boy is going to cash in,” 
grimly announced the station agent. “Had a 
long run, you know. Right close to sixty-five 
now, and he’s been railroading since he was a 
youngster. The old machine is showing wear, 
like all of them will in time. Mighty sorry, too, 
for the old boy has quite a family !” 

“They ought to be old enough to take care of 
themselves by this time,” suggested Ralph. 

“Yes, but it happens that two of the daughters 
never married, and, not being very energetic, 
they are living on the old folks. That makes it 
pretty hard,” gossiped the agent. 

As Ralph sat on a truck waiting for the in- 
coming freight, he thought of the several old- 
timers among the railroad men who had passed 
away during the past year. Men he had known 
all his days with the road, men who had cheered 
him as he rose, who had helped in many little 
ways to instruct him and guide him in the in- 
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tricacies of railroad work, were aging and passing 
off life’s stage. 

In the midst of his thoughts the shrill sound 
of the freight coming along the main line came 
to his ears. 

Not to the caboose, but into the cab he swung, 
more at home at the head of the train than the 
safer rear. Big Bert McGraw, with a German 
front name and an Irish name for the rear, was 
sitting on the thick black leather-covered cushion, 
looking down from his mogul to the station plat- 
form. 

“Climb yerself up, ye haythen!” he cried out. 

“Mac, you blithering Irishman,” laughed 
Ralph, “have you a new bag of tricks you want 
to show me about running an engine?” 

“Ts it somethin’ about runnin’ an ingine you 
want to know?” McGraw blurted. “Huh! As 
if Oi kin teach you to run a mogul, you young 
scamp! Sure, Oi’ve a better idea than that if 
you'll listen to me.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“Oji’ve an idea that ye’ll run this old war-horse 
to Rockton,” and McGraw let a tremendously 
broad smile cover his face. “Oi’ve earned a va-~ 
cation and right now’s the toime I'll have it!” 

Nothing could have been said by the Irish 
engineer which would have pleased Ralph more 
than this. Never a moment of his career was 
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there in which there did not exist a wee bit of an 
itch to grasp the throttle and feel the power of 
the steam through the cylinders of one of these 
monsters of the rails. 

He accepted the offer. Taking the forward 
seat while McGraw moved back, Ralph took the 
long heavy freight out of the station, heading 
for Rockton, between this station and which there 
were only two stops according to the card hang- 
ing in the cab. 

Passenger speed was reached and attained for 
mile after mile, Ralph watching the rails fly from 
under him with the same wonder, the same en- 
thusiasm, as had captivated his attention several 
years ago when he first essayed the operation of 
a locomotive on the road. 

“There you are!” called Hopkins’ voice to him 
as he climbed down from the cab at Rockton, 
shaking hands with McGraw before doing so 
and thanking the old engineer for the favor. 

Ralph turned to see why the supervisor was 
standing at this point, for Mr. Hopkins rarely 
came down to the freights. 

“I wired you to-day, but they said you had 
left on this freight,” said Hopkins, laying a hand 
on Ralph’s shoulder, though it was as high as 
his own. “I wanted to see you as soon as you 
returned.” 


“What’s the matter?” asked Ralph Fairbanks. 
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“Chief Nelson was down to the office to see 
me to-day and he says Lew Belwick stole that 
necklace and that he has gone east. Besides, I 
received this note this afternoon,” with which he 
pulled a sheet of brown paper from his pocket and 
handed it to Ralph. 

“As nearly as I can figure, Lew Belwick did 
take those jewels; but he did not go east, Mr. 
Hopkins,” replied Ralph calmly. “Let’s see what 
the note says.” 

He read it over very slowly: 


“Hopkins: Quit hunting for the necklace. 
The fellow that has it won’t have it long. It won't 
bother you much longer. I’m going to get good 
and even with you.” 


“That’s the same sort of printing that was on 
two other notes,” observed Ralph, “and it’s my 
impression that Smoky Jack wrote all of them. 
I believe he wrote this. But I don’t quite see 
what he’s driving at. I believe Lew Belwick got 
the necklace, and it must be that Jack Nettleton 
is figuring on double-crossing him.” 

“Which would not be extraordinary,” said Mr. 
Hopkins. 

“Not for Smoky!” agreed Ralph. “But why 
does he write to you? Does he think you'll keep 
off because he writes?” 
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“It is my opinion that Smoky Jack is off his 
nut, to use the common expression,” replied Bar- 
ton Hopkins. “This is the work of some one 
who is not quite well balanced.” 

“Where is Zeph?” asked Ralph. 

“Disappeared as completely as if the earth had 
swallowed him,” replied Hopkins. “One never 
knows where he goes or when he is coming back.” 

They had walked over to the office, where 
Ralph indicated he wished to check up on affairs 
before he went home. 

“What did the president say to you?” Hopkins 
asked the question suddenly and Ralph wondered 
if the older man had not waited for him to tell 
about his trip without being questioned. 

The young man told of his visit and what had 
been decided by President Grant. Hopkins 
smiled as he spoke. 

“You're going to accept, of course?’’ he asked. 

“I don’t know! I wish to talk it over with 
mother first—and maybe one or two others. It’s 
a big job to try to fill Bob Adair’s place, even for 
a short while,” said Ralph. 

While Ralph talked with those in the dis- 
patcher’s office and looked quickly over schedules 
to see that everything was moving along smoothly, 
Mr. Hopkins sat at the window and looked out 
upon the lights along the tracks and in the yards. 
It was an alluring sight to this efficient railroader. 
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Then they started for home, Hopkins walking 
along with Ralph as far as the point where the 
younger man turned to go to his own l'tile 
cottage. 

The subject which they discussed was that of 
Adair’s leave of absence and the necessity for 
Ralph to take on the work. Ralph, not certain 
of what his decision should be, weighed every- 
thing as best he could, listened freely to every 
opinion expressed by the supervisor. 

Few young men are offered such positions of 
responsibility. Ralph knew it, and wondered if 
he were doing himself and his mother, as well as 
the road and President Grant, justice by accept- 
ing. 

It was with this thought on his mind that he 
walked into the cottage occupied by his mother 
and himself that evening, to be met by a loving 
mother who was waiting for the news. 

“What did President Grant offer you?” were 
her first words. 

“Just about the one position that you will not 
look upon with favor,” he replied to her. “He 
wishes me to be chief detective while Bob Adair 
is on a long leave of absence.” 

Mrs. Fairbank’s eyes went wide with surprise. 
Her heart may have missed several beats. She 
had not expected such an offer. 

“Ralph!” when she regained her composure. 
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“What does he mean? That place is one of the 
most extreme responsibility. Moreover, there 
are dangers and hazards connected with it which 
should be encountered by a much older man than 
you.” 

“That is exactly what I have been thinking; 
yet Mr. Grant is surely expecting me to accept 
the offer. The boost in salary is a good one and 
we can indulge ourselves in things that we have 
not been able to have so far,’ Ralph raced on 
with his talk. | 

But Mrs. Fairbanks was not pleased with the 
offer. Ralph’s decision was not made. He would 
hold off until the morrow. Or, perhaps, until 
next week. Though he had promised to let 
President Grant know at once. 

Ting-a-ling! The telephone rang. Ralph 
hurried to it. It was probably road business at 
this hour of the evening. 

“Ralph? That you?” came an almost inaudible 
voice over the wire. “Know me?  Zeph! 
Dressed? Get on your coat and come down to 
the office as quick as you can. Run for it. I'll 
be there.” 

The other end hung up. Ralph, dazed for the 
second, slowly hung his receiver on the hook. 
That was Zeph Dallas’ voice, and it sounded as 
if there was trouble! 

Quickly telling his mother that the office had 
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sent for him, he dashed out the door and hurried 
straight to the office. 

Zeph was not there. Ralph looked around the 
place, saw the night force lolling about, giving 
every evidence that affairs moved smoothly in the 
dispatching department. He turned toward the 
door just as it opened quietly and Zeph, as 
stealthy as he always was, appeared. 

Ralph started quickly to speak to him, but Zeph 
nodded to keep quiet and beckoned to his friend 
to come outside the door. 

“Listen, Ralph.” Zeph leaned far over to 
speak in low tones into Fairbanks’ ear. “I’ve just 
got important news. We've got to get up near 
Fryburg as quick as we can. We've not got a 
chance to get there by train at this hour, for there 
won't be a train in two hours, and we’ve got to 
use a rail motor car. Can you get one? And 
get all the schedules so we won’t get bumped.” 

“What’s the reason?” asked Ralph. 

“T’'ll tell you in a few minutes. You get those 
schedules for everything coming east on the 
division. We don’t care about what’s moving 
west, because we'll stay ahead of it. But there 
won't be a thing west for over two hours. Also, 
make arrangements for a motor car!” 

Zeph spoke in deadly earnest. This plan had 
been thought out. Ralph realized he must wait 
for the reasons. 
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Rushing into the office Ralph obtained copies 
of the east-bound schedules, stopped at his desk 
long enough to note the various orders of a 
special nature, and then reached for a telephone 
to get the motor car. He applied to Hopkins’ 
assistant for it. | 

There was a delay of several minutes, during 
which time Zeph walked into the office and showed 
his impatience. But the permission was obtained, 
and Hopkins’ office sent a man to put the motor 
car into service at the first crossing west. 

Ralph and Zeph ran down the steps and to- 
ward the crossing, which they reached ahead of 
the man who was to bring out the motor car for 
rail use. 

“Tell me—why are we doing this?” asked 
Ralph. 

“T found Lew Belwick’s body late this eve- 
ning up near Fryburg in the woods. I got him 
to a house near by and they sent for a doctor. 
Now I want to search that neighborhood. Got 
in here a few minutes ago to get you—because I 
knew you were made my chief to-day.” 

Zeph smiled his good-natured grimace at Ralph. 


CHAPTER X 
RALPH BECOMES CHIEF 


“Lew Betwick—nearly dead?” exclaimed 
Ralph. 

“Just about,” replied Zeph. “I marked the 
place where I found him and I know I can go 
right back to it.” 

“Ts it possible—” Ralph started to ask. 

“Tt is,’ Zeph choked off the question. “I’m 
just nursing the opinion that what you’re think- 
ing is about what it is.” 

“Didn’t he say a word?” 

“Nary a word,” nodded the detective. “I got 
him to a house, but he had been pretty badly 
bunged up. He had been shot once and had been 
beaten up considerably—more than an ordinary 
human can stand. I doubt if the doctor will bring 
him around.” 

“Too bad we can’t get some information from 
him. Suppose we go there, too?” Ralph sug- 
gested. 

Zeph nodded his acquiescence. By this time 
the man who was to deliver the rail motor car 
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came up to them, pushing the car along the track. 

“How about your running it for us?” asked 
Ralph. 

“Office didn’t give me instructions,” stated the 
man, but he knew Ralph and recognized that 
some authority probably rested in the young man. 
“But if you say so, I'll run it!” 

“That’s the ticket! I'll attend to everything 
for you! We'll probably be out most of the 
night. It’s a long run to Fryburg—” 

“Gee whiz!” exclaimed the man. “Fryburg! 
That’s a long drive. Better wait until I get an- 
other can of gas. We haven’t got enough for a 
trip like that!” 

The man turned on his heel, heading for the 
toolhouse. He came back shortly with an extra 
can of gasoline. They were on the car very 
quickly and started for Fryburg. 

They rode for a time, the road being perfectly 
clear for a long distance. The man driving the 
motor car took it up to past the forty-mile mark 
and did not hear a word of protest from his pas- 
sengers. Instead of protesting they seemed to be 
wrapped up in their own thoughts or in their 
conversation, and the man drove through the 
night. 

Nothing hindered their progress. The spot 
was reached a little more than two hours after 
they started. Zeph had evidently marked the 
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place well, inasmuch as he was so positive when 
he indicated that the motor car should come to 
a stop. The three lifted the car from the tracks 
and rolled it down the embankment. Then leav- 
ing the man to watch the car as a precautionary 
measure, the other two, Zeph and Ralph, moved 
into the wooded hills, Zeph leading the way. 

The spot was only a short distance off the rail- 
road, yet they had to walk more than two hun- 
dred yards to reach the place, because where the 
body of Lew Belwick was found a hill dipped 
low under the track, a culvert having been con- 
structed. 

The moon was hanging in the southeast, giving 
a half-light, but enough to show the general lay 
of the land. 

“Here’s where I found him!” and Zeph stood 
near the place. 

“Daylight, of course,” said Ralph. “Did you 
look around here or not? Or did you get him to 
the house at once?” 

“J didn’t pause a minute to look around. I 
saw the fellow was breathing, his heart action 
was weak, but still there, and I just picked him 
up and made for a house!” replied Zeph. 

“All right, then, let’s take a good look around 
and see what we shall see!” suggested the young 
dispatcher. 

Zeph’s flashlight came from his pocket. It 
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was a small one, sitting easily in the palm, and 
readily tucked away in a convenient pocket. Here 
and there it threw its rays, while two pairs of 
alert eyes took in the ground. 

Below them, toward the culvert, Ralph espied 
a dark object showing very plainly in the combined 
moonlight and rays of the flash. He pointed 
toward it. 

“What’s that thing?” and he started down the 
slight incline to learn what the odd-looking object 
was. 

Zeph stood watching as Ralph moved forward 
and picked up the object from a tuft of grass. 

“Zeph,” cried the young dispatcher, “it’s the 
jewel case! And it’s empty!” 

In two or three quick bounds Zeph was stand- 
ing at the side of his friend, looking at the thing 
which Ralph had picked up. 

“That’s it! Empty! Now—that means 
what?” The detective instincts of Zeph sprang 
strongly to the surface, and he was endeavoring 
to ferret out the reason why the empty jewel 
case might be here. 

“Think Smoky Jack—or some one—got the 
necklace?’ asked Ralph. “Looks that way!” 

“Not to me!” muttered Zeph. “Surely not 
that way to me!” 

Ralph looked at his partner with a quick glance. 

“Looks to me,” went on Zeph, rather mum- 
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bling more to himself than speaking to Ralph, 
“ike any one would have kept the necklace in the 
case. Easier to take care of. Keep it clean. Not 
so apt to break the chain or string or whatever it 
was. Guess they got Belwick for nothing and 
only found the case. Any use to search Bel- 
wick ?” 

“Tf they had found an empty case on him after 
doing him up, wouldn’t they have come back and 
searched him?” asked Ralph. 

“Yeh, likely so. But you can’t always tell. 
Let’s go over to that house and see how he’s 
making out!” Zeph turned to lead. 

“At this hour? Pretty late, Zeph,”’ Ralph 
hesitated. 

“What's that matter? Important case. Wake 
any one up if there’s a chance to recover the 
thing.” 

Ralph walked along with him, up the short hill 
to the north, beyond which nestled the house to 
which Zeph had carried Belwick. 

The people were up. A light showed yellow 
through a window, and they could see some one 
stirring around the place. 

Zeph had made friends with the old couple 
living at the house, and the woman, a gentle- 
natured sort of person, was watching the slow 
breathing of the injured man who had been 
brought to her place. 
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“Doctor got here,” she said quietly. “Said he 
was in such bad shape that he can’t be moved. 
But he can stay here till he gets well,” she went 
on, not wishing the boys to think she would wish 
him put out of the house. Her attitude was 
hospitable. 

“May we look through his clothes?’ asked 
Ralph. ‘“We’d like to ascertain who he is and 
what he had.” 

The woman hesitated, upon which Ralph ex- 
plained to her that they represented the detective 
side of the railroad organization. This caused 
a change in her attitude. 

“T suppose it’s all right,” she said. 

The search brought no results. The pockets 
contained nothing which would indicate anything 
to the two alert young detectives. 

Outside they started back slowly toward the 
spot where they left the motor car. Coming to 
the place they saw a flashing light far down the 
track, as if some one were driving a car along 
the rails. 

They waited for the arrival of the light, which 
did not occupy any great length of time. As it 
came toward them they dropped behind the hand- 
car, stooping low enough to observe without 
being seen. 

The motor car was coming at a reasonable 
speed, not hurrying, as if driven by some one 
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who was not sure of the track. Voices were 
plainly heard. 

“Sounds like Mike Persell!’’ Ralph whispered 
to Zeph. 

“Hi, there, Mike!” Zeph yelled, as he jumped 
to his feet. 

“Stop! Stop right here! Slow her down!” 
came the quickly spoken words from the motor 
car, and it slowed down beyond the culvert. 
Ralph and Zeph ran along the track to see who 
else might be on the car. The voice of Mike had 
delivered the order. 

“By jove!” exclaimed the youthful dispatcher. 
“Mike Persell and Solar Jenkins!” and he grabbed 
their hands when they stepped from the car. 
“What are you two boys doing here at this time 
of night?” 

“Looking for you,” replied Sol. “We got trace 
of you in town and got Mr. Hopkins to let us 
have a motor car. We didn’t know too much 
about running it or about the track or much about 
anything else. All we knew was that we wanted 
to get to you.” 

“Why did you want me?” asked Ralph. 

“Because you’re our chief now, so we're told, 
and we wanted to congratulate you!” laughed 
Mike. 

“But I’m not your chief!” cried Ralph. “That 
news is premature!” 
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“Don’t care what the news is,” said Solar 
Jenkins. “We heard it from folks that seem to 
know and we’re here to tell you hello and listen 
to orders. We want some orders!” 

“What kind of orders do you want?” ques- 
tioned Ralph. 

“Orders to catch Smoky Jack Nettleton. We 
heard he was out and that he’s around these parts. 
This is our country and we don’t know as we want 
him around—much!” replied Mike. 

“Why do you need any orders to catch him?” 
Ralph wondered why they asked. “Have you 
seen him? Know where he is? Know anything 
at all about him?” 

“Not a thing do we know except that we’re 
going to find him if he’s around these parts!” 
Sol took up the conversation. ‘Look here, chief, 
have we got a job with you yet?” 

The party had strolled back to where the 
motor car of the two latest comers stood on the 
rails. It was time for a train to pass, and Ralph 
told them to lift off their car and let him have 
time to check up the schedules. 

“What’s this we hear about Hopkins losing 
a valuable jewel of some sort? Tell us about it. 
Are we in on it?” Sol tumbled out his several 
questions at the same time, not waiting for any 
of them to be answered. 

Ralph told the two newcomers of the theft, and 
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then gave them the facts which he and Zeph had 
gathered, up to and including the finding of the 
empty jewel case after Belwick had presumably 
been attacked. 

“But are we in on this?” asked Mike. 

“You surely are!” exclaimed Ralph. 

Zeph looked keenly at his friend, just as the 
strong headlight of a coming freight flashed along 
the track around a curve. 

It rumbled by, whirling and roaring its way to 
the eastward, while all five of the party stood 
well below the tracks so that no flying gravel or 
rocks should strike them. 

“Ralph,” Zeph asked slowly, “does that mean 
you are accepting the place of Bob Adair?” 

“That’s what it means,” replied Ralph Fair- 
banks. 

Zeph struck him firmly on the back, while Mike 
and Sol grabbed his hands once more, squeezing 
them enthusiastically. 

“Tt means just this, fellows,” Ralph went on. 
“T hadn’t known whether or not to take the job. 
It’s too big for me. I’m too young. But I’ve 
decided to take it because I’ve got a loyal bunch 
with me, and I believe I can make good just 
because I know you fellows will stick to the 
end!” 

“Atta boy!” cried Mike, squeezing the hand 
still more firmly. 
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Sol reached up and struck Ralph a blow on the 
shoulder. 

“We’re with you just as far as you want to 
go. What’s the orders? Give ’em to us and 
we're away. Ever hear—”’ 

But they did not allow Sol to tell one of his 
stories. Ralph turned and pointed to the jewel 
case. 

“We’re going to find who has those jewels! 
It is a necklace and worth forty thousand dollars. 
Somebody has done for Lew Belwick to get pos- 
session of it, and that some one knew he had it 
and followed him. We don’t know, but we think 
it’s Smoky Jack. We’re after him until we get 
him! Then we’ll find out,” 
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CHAPTER XI 
SMOKY JACK ESCAPES 


Ir was late at night. The entire party climbed 
on the motor cars and started for Rockton, since 
there seemed nothing they could do in this sec- 
tion of the hilly country. 

Ralph and Zeph Dallas took the lead, driven 
by their own pilot, while Mike Persell and Solar 
Jenkins took the rear, their car keeping behind at 
a safe distance. The moonlight allowed them 
to see reasonably well, though it was after the 
first gray streaks of day broke through the east 
that the party arrived at Rockton. 

They were a weary crowd, but even in their 
weariness they were enthusiastic over the possi- 
bilities. 

“It’s Sunday morning, fellows,” sai Ralph, 
“and I want every one to have a rest. Let me 
know where each fellow can be found, for I may 
call on you at any time. News may come in fast.” 

When they separated, Ralph dashed up the 
stairs to his own office, for he had not yet re- 
linquished his position as chief dispatcher of the 
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division, and sat there checking schedules, while 
Johnny, wearied from a night of doing nothing, 
was waiting for the day man to take his place. 

Going home Ralph found that his mother had 
rested uneasily during the night, fearing some- 
thing might happen to him. But when Ralph 
told her he had reached his conclusion, that he 
was accepting the place offered by President 
Grant, Mrs. Fairbanks took it with calmness. 
She had feared this would be the decision and 
had steeled herself for the ordeal. 

Ralph rested well, falling into a deep sleep, but 
before noon he was up and ready to get at his 
new work. And, surely, there was a large piece 
of work to be done. 

Kissing his mother, as was his custom, he 
hurried over to the Hopkins home to talk with 
the supervisor and to tell him of the decision. 

They had just returned from church when 
Ralph arrived. 

“Well, the police haven’t done anything as yet,” 
remarked Barton Hopkins, after the introductory 
remarks had been made. “TI called Chief Nelson 
late last evening, but he had no news. What's 
this about Lew Belwick? The news came to me 
late last night.” ‘ 

“Belwick was found badly injured just this 
side of Fryburg,” replied Ralph. “From re- 
ports I got from the woman who is caring for 
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him he isn’t doing well. But Zeph found him 
only yesterday afternoon—and as nearly as I 
can guess, he must have been lying out there in 
the hills for a long time. We found the jewel 
case, but no jewels.” 

“You found the jewel case?” exclaimed Mrs, 
Hopkins, her face drawn and pale, showing that 
she had suffered very greatly ‘over the loss of 
the Willoughby pearl necklace. “What could 
have become of the necklace?” 

“Now, mother,” Barton Hopkins laid a tender 
hand around her shoulders, “please be calm. 
Don’t get so excited over the loss. Everything 
will come out ail right in the end.” 

“But if we had only taken Ralph’s advice that 
night they would not have been stolen!’’ she ex- 
claimed, as tears again sprang into her eyes. “If 
we had only listened to him! Barton—”’ 

“Now, now, mother,” pleaded the supervisor, 
“T have admitted that Ralph’s advice was good, 
but that is water that has passed under the bridge. 
The next thing is to get the jewels and also get 
the man who has them.” 

“That’s the idea, Mr. Hopkins!” ejaculated 
Ralph. “We know who took them from the 
house, but he hasn’t them any longer. The empty 
case tells us that much, and the only conclusion 
we can reach now is that Nettleton has them.” 

“Why Nettleton?” asked Cherry, who had 
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come into the room to join the little party, nod- 
ding smilingly to Ralph. 

“Just because,” replied Ralph. “No other rea- 
son just yet. But I believe firmly that if we catch 
Nettleton we shall be close to the necklace.” 

Mr. Hopkins drew Ralph aside on the front 
porch, for he understood that the young man had 
come to see him on business and might prefer to 
talk where there would be less need for restraint. 

“T have decided to take the place offered by 
Mr. Grant,” Ralph announced as soon as they 
were alone. “It is a big job, and I’m none too 
sure that I am capable of handling it; but P’m 
going to make the attempt!” 

Barton Hopkins gripped Ralph by the shoulder 
with his big hand. 

“Ralph,” he said in a fatherly fashion, “that 
is a wise decision! You will never regret it! 
You have been through the mill and you know 
so much about railroading that this part of the 
job will come to you naturally.” 

Then the talk turned to immediate concerns. 

“What is your next move?” asked the super- 
visor, after hearing the recital of Ralph’s adven- 
tures thus far. 

“I have determined we must send word along 
the line in all directions in an effort to locate 
Smoky Jack,” replied Ralph. “I cannot but 
think he has the necklace. And, keep this in 
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mind, he’s an escaped convict, put in there for 
injuries done to the Great Northern, so the rail- 
road is interested in putting him back in prison.” 

“Absolutely!” muttered Hopkins. “We’ve got 
to get him under the roof of that prison as soon 
as we can. The necklace, from our angle as rail- 
road men, is of secondary importance. Of course, 
if we find, when we get him, that he has the 
necklace, we’ve gained just that much.” 

“I am going down to the office now to start 
proceedings. I can have every agent and every 
employee of this railroad on watch. I have not 
yet ceased being chief dispatcher, though I shall 
to-morrow. So I'll combine the two positions 
to-day and get whatever results I can!” an- 
nounced Ralph, as he turned to leave. 

“Don’t you wish to talk to Cherry a little while, 
and have dinner with us?” asked Mr. Hopkins. 

Cherry joined Ralph on the front porch, where 
they chatted for a little while. 

Between Cherry and Ralph a great friendship 
existed. It was one which had been born during 
days of strife, when Barton Hopkins, her father, 
had brought down upon his head a “rump” strike 
by his militaristic methods of handling the work- 
mer in the shops and in the maintenance corps. 

“T shan’t see you quite so often, shall I?” she 
asked, as he was departing for the office. “You 
will spend so much of your time out of town.” 
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“No more than is necessary!” quickly replied 
Ralph. “This work will keep me on the move, 
but I’ll manage to sandwich in the time to see you 
oftener, maybe, than you wish.” 

“Try!” She waved good-bye to him as he 
tossed his cap on his head and swung down the 
front walk toward the railroad. 

Ralph did not get to the office, Just as he 
reached the crossing and was veering over the 
track to his office above the rails, Zeph Dallas 
stepped from nowhere. 

His soft felt hat was rakishly sitting on top 
of a shock of wild hair. It was the first thing 
Ralph noted. The position of Zeph’s hat was 
often an indication of the close proximity of ad- 
venture or danger. 

“Fire down at that saloon!” he spoke succinctly. 
“Looks smoky!” 

“What do you mean, Zeph?” asked Fairbanks. 
“Get out of the mystery stuff. What do you 
mean by looks smoky?” 

“Fire!” replied Zeph. “Fire looks smoky!” 

But Ralph did not quite get the point of the 
remarks, 

“Somebody started something where we were 
the other night,” went on Zeph Dallas. ‘“Some- 
body started the fire. It looks smoky!” 

“O-ho!” came the exclamation from the new 
chief of detectives. ‘When was the fire? How 
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do you know about it? Has any one been seen?” 

“This morning; was down there myself just 
after the alarm was turned in; heard several fel- 
lows say they had seen Nettleton,” Zeph replied 
drawlingly to all three of the questions. 

“Where are the other boys—Mike and Sol?’ 
instantly queried Ralph, sensing the necessity for 
quick action. 

“Both down there getting all the information 
they can. I came back to find you. You were 
not at home, and I called Hopkins. That’s why 
I came here,” Zeph informed his superior. 

“Fine!” Ralph responded. “Let’s go down 
there at once and see what they have learned.” 

The two hurried toward the spot, across the 
railroad tracks, among the low-roofed buildings, 
to where the fire had been brought under control 
by the Rockton fire department before the blaze 
had a fair chance of spreading. 

“Too bad it didn’t burn out all this section!” 
remarked Ralph. ‘This has been an eyesore for 
years and it harbors more cheap criminals than 
any other spot in town.” 

“Yep, but this particular house won’t harbor 
any more. Wait until you see it,” replied Zeph. 

What Zeph said was true. The place had been 
gutted by the fire. It was beyond repair. The 
two small buildings on either side had also been, 
quite thoroughly burned. 
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Mike and Sol were separated, each one engaged 
in conversation with groups of men and boys at 
two different parts of the same block. . 

They came together at a signal from Zeph, 
who had already told them whither he was going, 
and they had been watching for his return. 

“What did you boys learn?” asked Ralph. 

“Nothing that’s important much,” Mike Per- 
sell spoke as if he were thoroughly dejected. 
“These folks won’t give any information. And 
when you think you’re learning something you 
soon find that the fellow who told you something 
was lying.” 

“How about you, Sol?” asked Ralph. 

“T heard lots of words, but that’s all. Reminds 
me of that story about the fellow who was rid- 
ing—” started Jenkins. 

“Wait a minute!’ cried Ralph. “Stow the 
story. How’s that—stow the story? Keep it for 
a while and we'll listen to it some other time. 
Have you heard anything about Nettleton being 
here?” 

They had heard he had; heard he had not; and 
heard that no one knew whether he had been there 
or not. That is to say, they had learned nothing. 

“There’s the fellow who runs the place!” ex- 
claimed Ralph. “The one who turned out the 
lights the other night. I'll talk to him.” 

Ralph hurried across the street to where the 
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burly operator of the soft drink stand was be- 
moaning his fate. 

“Nettleton finished a job for you, didn’t he?” 
asked Ralph, addressing the fellow. ‘What did 
he do it for? What was the big idea?” 

“Aw, the crazy nut was hunting for something 
that he said Lew Belwick had left here, and I told 
him what I thought. Then he proceeded to go 
out the back way and start the fire. Lew Belwick 
ain’t got nothing that belongs to Smoky. I'd like 
to get that fellow.” 

It was plain that the man was angry with the 
escaped convict. 

“Where did he go?” asked Ralph. 

“T don’t know. But if I get him I'll croak him 
certain!” cried the man. “I saw him running 
down the track just as a freight was pulling out. 
I couldn’t shoot because I had no gun, but I'll get 
him yet, the dirty thief.” 

“Dirty thief! Why?” asked Fairbanks. 

“Stole my cigar box full of bills when every 
one rushed out of the place after he started the 
fire!” angrily explained the man. 


CHAPTER XII 
WRECKED 


RaupH FAIRBANKS was unable to get any more 
information. The soft-drink operator was too 
angry to give reliable information. Instead, he 
largely hurled imprecations, to tell what he 
thought of Nettleton. 

Ralph and his three assistants walked away 
from the spot. As they proceeded toward the 
railroad offices, Zeph and Ralph detailed a plan 
to each other. 

Mike Persell and Solar Jenkins walked at a 
short distance back of the two leaders. 

“Boys,” said Ralph, when they were close to 
the station, “get ready to move! We're going 
west at once! The next train will be here in fif- 
teen minutes. We're going to Fryburg and other 
points west!’ 

This looked like action. It was music in the 
ears of the two least experienced additions to the 
detective staff of the Great Northern. 

“Two reasons why we should move at once, 
and move westward,” Ralph turned and was again 
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speaking to Zeph Dallas. “One is that the only 
freight that fellow could have caught at about 
the time of the fire, was going west. Secondly, 
we ought to see Belwick and ascertain whether 
we can get some information from him.” 

“Besides,” said Zeph, “we know that Nettleton 
is going to stay around that country for a while.” 

“What makes you think so?” Ralph asked in- 
stantly. 

“Because,” Zeph touched his forehead in a 
humorous gesture, “the old bean is functioning. 
I don’t believe Nettleton has that necklace!” 

Ralph gazed steadily at the lanky assistant de- 
tective. Here was an idea that had not occurred 
to him. 

“Fine!” he presently exclaimed. “Why would 
Nettleton come back to Belwick’s hangout hunt- 
ing for something and then burn the place in 
anger? Because he failed to find the necklace!” 

“That’s the way I dope it out,” agreed Zeph. 
“And now he’s gone back toward the place where 
he beat up Belwick.” 

“Sounds reasonable!” and Ralph nodded ap- 
provingly. “All the more reason why we ought 
to get to Belwick at once and see what is to be 
learned from him—provided he can talk.” 

“Or isn’t dead,” agreed Zeph Dallas. 

The four had made their preparations hur- 
riedly, and were on the westbound passenger train 
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as it pulled out of the station at Rockton. Those 
in charge of the train, all acquainted with Ralph, 
all of them his good friends, had shaken hands 
as he stepped aboard, and now the conductor sat 
with him, when the opportunity presented itself, 
chatting about railroad affairs. 

Evidently the word had not gone very far as 
to his taking over the work of Bob Adair, for 
none of these friends mentioned the subject, and 
it was certain they would have said something 
had they known anything about it. 

“Listen, Mr. Crossett,” Ralph said to the con- 
ductor as they neared the point where they wished 
to alight. ‘We wish to get off this side of Fry- 
burg. Otherwise we shall have to go into Fry- 
burg and then come back. I wonder if you would 
get word to the engineer at the next stop 
and tell him where to slow down for just a 
minute.” 

Crossett agreed to this immediately. Thus it 
was that the westbound passenger train came to 
a stop, for just a moment, out in the hills east 
of Fryburg, and four of the passengers leaped 
from the steps. 

Straight to the house where Belwick was lying 
they went. 

“My, I have had such a fright!” exclaimed the 
elderly woman, who had so kindly offered to care 
for the wounded man. “Two of the roughest, 
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meanest men I ever saw were here just a while 
ago, and they stalked into my house and tried to 
make this poor injured man talk. They asked him 
some queer questions.” 

Ralph and Zeph were astounded. Instantly 
they asked for more information. 

“What did they ask him?” queried Ralph. 

“They asked him where the white berries 
were. White berries! Such a funny thing to 
ask for! But the man was so bad off he could 
not answer. He doesn’t seem to understand any- 
thing. He’s out of his head all the time!” she 
continued with her story at random. 

“Let us see him,” suggested Zeph. 

Having gained the woman’s consent, they tip- 
toed into the room, where they found Belwick on 
a bed made up with clean, white sheets. A win- 
dow opened outward to the woods, giving plenty 
of air. 

Like a dead man Belwick lay on the bed. Only 
by the rise and fall of his chest could one be cer- 
tain he was living. No muscles moved otherwise. 
Bandages swathed his head and face, and also 
one arm. 

“Belwick, can you speak?” asked Ralph, coming 
close to the bed. There came no response. Ralph 
tried it several times, but the man paid no heed. 

Ralph turned toward the woman again. 

“Which way did these men go when they left? 
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And tell us, please, what they looked like,” he 
said. 

She replied that they had gone toward Fryburg, 
a distance, she said, of about ten miles. 

“They did not go by the highway,” she added, 
. “which runs through the hills at this point, but 
went across the hills. 

“One of the men called the other one ‘Jack,’ ”’ 
she said by way of description. ‘They were both 
very rough-looking creatures, and the language 
they used was awful!” 

Leaving the house within a few minutes the 
four young men proceeded toward the main high- 
way, where Ralph and Zeph held a quiet confer- 
ence. 

“You just bet we’re right about the necklace!” 
exclaimed Zeph. ‘He hasn’t it, and he was try- 
ing to get news about it from Belwick! And it’s 
Smoky Jack! <A lot of nerve and mighty little 
sense he used in coming here to learn!” 

“A lot of nerve, all right,” said Ralph. “But. 
he used some sense, though it was only a small 
amount. He knows what condition Belwick is 
in, and he knows where Belwick is. Now, how 
did he know that? Was the other fellow up here 
all the time?” 

This put another phase on the matter. 

“I’m going back to Rockton,” Ralph finally de- 
cided. ‘“Zeph, you and the other two will do all 
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you can to run those two fellows down in this 
section of the country. They’re up here some- 
where. How long they'll stay is pretty hard to 
say. I'll leave it to you fellows, but keep in 
touch with me at Rockton until you know I am 
coming out this way again.” 

They trudged on toward Fryburg, reaching 
there just as night came on. No one had passed 
them on the way. 

Ralph stepped into the station to get whatever 
information he could about trains. 

One of the boys he had trained as an operator 
sat at the key in the ticket office of the station. 
Ralph called out pleasantly to him as he poked 
his head through the ticket window. 

“Say, Mr. Fairbanks,” called the operator, 
closing a key after signing off a message and 
rising to speak to his superior—for so Ralph 
would be until the morrow—‘“‘wreck a few min- 
utes ago right down the road!” 

“Wreck where?” cried Ralph. In that instant 
his detective work was forgotten. The dispatch- 
ing side of his training came to the fore. How 
many trains would be delayed? How many cars 
derailed? Had forces been sent out to straighten 
out affairs? These questions popped into his head 
on the very instant he received the news. 

“Don’t know yet whether it amounts to any- 
thing, but the eastbound was wrecked about ten 
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miles down the road in the last hour,” went on 
the operator. 

Ralph turned quickly to Zeph Dallas. 

“We'll have to get down there at once. That’s 
a queer place for a wreck to take place—to-day !’ 
he exclaimed to his assistant detective. 

Asking questions as to the news that had been 
flashed over the wire, whether the crews were 
functioning to clear the tracks, and then asking 
for a motor car, Ralph led the way quickly to the 
little toolhouse indicated by the operator. The 
station agent had also run out with a key to open 
the small building. 

Five minutes after he had received the news, 
Ralph and his three comrades were aboard the 
motor car, the put-put-put of the motor breaking 
the quiet of the Sunday evening, and they started 
for the wreck. 

“There it is!” cried Zeph, pointing ahead as 
they turned a broad curve and came to a straight 
stretch of the road. “Four or five cars piled up 
—and in the middle of the train, too!” 

Ralph looked at it with amazement. Four cars 
were off the tracks, all together, one of them com- 
pletely on its side, but out of the middle section 
of the train. 

The crew of the freight surrounded Ralph and 
his party immediately upon their arrival, thinking 
they were the forerunners of the wrecking crew. 
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But Ralph quickly informed them this was not 
true. 

“How did this thing occur?” he asked abruptly. 

“That beats us—unless some one threw this 
thing!” said the old-time brakeman as he pointed 
to a log of medium size across the track. 

The crew and the additional four who had 
come on the motor car looked at the log. It did 
not belong where it was. It was not a part of 
the train. It did not come from any of the cars. 
The only conclusion to be reached was that it 
had been thrown by some one. 

Ralph looked carefully, accompanied by Zeph, 
over the ground near the place. Lanterns in the 
hands of every member of the crew lighted the 
spot. 

“More than one man and more than two men 
handled that log!” said Zeph Dallas, noting care- 
fully the size of it. 

“Did you see any one as you passed?” Ralph 
asked the fireman, as it had happened from his 
side of the track. The fireman replied that he 
had seen no one. 

“Did you see any one after it happened?” he 
next asked of all the group. 

They replied they had not seen anything. Yet 
Ralph and Zeph both noted that the door of one 
of the cars, a blue car of the older type on the 
road, had been torn open. It was an empty. He 
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pointed to it and asked if any of the crew had 
been within the car. 

The crew looked in surprise at the car and all 
agreed that not a member of the crew had been 
in that car. 

“Mighty peculiar,” muttered Ralph to Zeph. 
“Let’s see what we can find around here!” taking 
one of the lanterns, while the conductor told his 
crew to get out whatever tools they had and start 
to work on the wreck. 

Within an hour the wrecking train arrived. 
Ralph determined he would not go back to Rock- 
ton at once, but would remain in this section of 
the hilly country to learn what was to be learned. 

“Zeph,” he said, as he drew his assistant to 
one side to discuss the affair while the wrecking 
crew engaged itself in the replacement of the 
cars on the track, “this is a deliberate wreck from 
the outside. Some one threw that log under the 
cars after the engine had passed. It was intended 
to wreck only certain cars. That’s certain!” 

“And the fact that one car door was broken 
open also determines the point that it was the 
car wanted!’ agreed Zeph. 

“And it was an empty car, too!’ Ralph went 
on. ‘Can you see any connection? Nettleton is 
in this section, or was, and this looks like one of 
his tricks of several months ago.” 

But the detectives learned nothing except what 
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was evident at the start of the investigation. 
Taking the motor car, they made their way back 
to Fryburg. 

Here they spent the night, Ralph lying in bed 
for a very long time, trying to put together the 
various incidents. 

Early the next morning he went with Zeph 
to the station to send a telegraphic report to 
Barton Hopkins, supervisor of this division. 

“Another wreck—just now!” cried the same 
operator, as Ralph entered the office to lay the 
report on the operator’s desk. 

Ralph looked at him with an expression of sur- 
prise on his face. 

“Almost the same place! Three cars off the 
track from the middle of the train! They cut 
the wires and just telephoned in,’ went on the 

rator. 

Another wreck! Twice in the same place! 
And cars chosen from the middle of the train! 


CHAPTER XIII 
LAYING PLANS 


“Get the other two boys at once!” Ralph 
turned and called to Zeph Dallas who had loitered 
for a moment outside the office. “Get them 
quick! We’re going down the road!” 

Zeph’s long legs took him speedily to the hotel 
where Mike and Sol were sitting in front of the 
building. In five minutes he was back with them 
at the station. 

In the meanwhile Ralph, now determined he 
would not permit anything to remain undone to 
locate these wreckers, had ordered out the motor 
car, had commandeered a driver for it, so the 
four detectives would be free to act. 

He filed his report to Mr. Hopkins, and added 
another message, reading as follows: 


“Second wreck this morning. Will be on 
scene within hour. Doing everything to locate 
wreckers.” 


The motor car brought the four young detec- 


tives to this second wreck about twenty minutes 
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after its start. Ralph had asked the driver not 
to proceed too rapidly, since he wished to look 
over the terrain as they moved through it. He 
had told Zeph to keep an eye out for indications 
of human beings near the tracks. 

When they arrived at the wreck they found it 
had occurred only a half mile from the one of 
the night before. The same conditions existed. 
A log had been hurled after the engine had 
passed. Yet the fireman claimed he had seen 
nothing out of the way. 

“Tt woula take no less than four men to toss 
that log!” exclaimed Ralph, with some amount of 
irritation. “Four men could not jump up very 
casily after the engine had passed and then grasp 
this log and hurl it. I am wondering if the fire- 
man was keeping a watch along the track.” 

“There’s no telling exactly,” said the engineer. 
“He may have just finished coaling.” 

“T had!” cried the fireman. “But when we 
passed this point I had climbed back to the cab 
and was looking out.” 

Just then Zeph touched Ralph on the arm. 
When Ralph looked around he saw Zeph indicat- 
ing one of the cars that had been wrecked. It 
was one of the old blue cars. 

“Two wrecks—and look at the door!” cried 
Ralph, striding over toward the half-turned car.* 

Both doors were open. It was an empty, and 
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had moved out without either door being closed, 
or both had been opened. 

‘Did any one see a man run away from here 
after the wreck?” asked Ralph. 

The crew had seen no one. This piqued the 
young detective. It was getting on his nerves. 
The idea of men wrecking a train in daylight, 
using a heavy log, and then climbing into a car 
without being seen! 

“Where did you make your connection to tele- 
phone?” he asked. 

It was on the farther side of the track. There 
was the explanation. The entire crew had gath- 
ered on that side of the train after the wreck had 
taken place, while the man or men who climbed 
into the old blue car, if they did, had done so 
while the crew were all busily engaged. 

“Let’s take a look inside,” said” Ralph, as he 
climbed in. 

There was nothing gained by this. The car 
was in a bad state of repair, some of the lining 
boards were off, others were loose, and there 
were foot prints; but they might have been made 
in the yards of the town from which the car 
had come. 

“How far did this car come?” was his next 
question, directed at the conductor. “Was it put 
on at Fryburg or somewhere farther west ?” 

“Fryburg,” briefly replied the conductor. “I 
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wish they'd scrap all those old blue cars. They’re 
a nuisance!” 

“I'll agree they are right now,” Ralph re- 
sponded. “The train wrecked here last night had 
one of them in it.” 

“Ralph,” Zeph caught his superior by the 
coat sleeve, “let’s take a look around here and see 
what’s to be learned. Maybe footprints.” 

But their chance was small. Every member of 
the crew had trodden over this ground, and there 
was nothing to show how many men might have 
hurled the log which had done the wrecking. 

The young detectives had finished their investi- 
gations before the wrecking crew arrived, and 
did not wait to see the work done. Ralph was 
determined that a plan of campaign must be 
worked out at once to stop this wrecking of trains 
and the consequent wrecking of schedules. So 
far no one had been injured, and he did not 
dwell on what might have happened. 

“Tm going to cut in a wire with their instru- 
ment,” he said to Zeph, “and I'll get in touch with 
headquarters at once.” 

Out here in the hills, far from a town or a 
station, Ralph sat on a rock at the side of a 
wrecked train of the Great Northern and sent 
a message to President Grant: 


“Am ten miles east of Fryburg at wreck. This 
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is my acceptance of Adair’s position while he is 
on leave. Please fill my place at dispatcher’s 
office. Am reporting direct to you and also to 
Supervisor Hopkins. sgd. Fairbanks.” 


“That puts matters in the record!’ he re- 
marked, rising from his temporary telegraph 
office. 

Zeph nodded approval. 

“Now, Zeph, what do you say to leaving the 
two boys here to watch things and pick up what 
they can while you and I run over to see how 
Belwick is getting along?” Ralph suggested. 

Getting away from the railroad they walked 
over the hills, a distance of practically a mile, to 
the house where the wounded man lay. 

The woman was glad to see them, and reported 
nothing new. She said the man on the bed was 
still “out of his head.” 

The two young men went into the bedroom to 
see the sick man, but saw nothing more than they 
had seen the day before. Belwick was as still 
as death, yet evidenced the fact by the breathing 
that he was fighting to live. 

“Whither away?” asked Zeph. “Shall we go 
back to the wreck?” 

Ralph nodded assent, and they slowly picked 
their way down to the railroad track. Reaching 
it they moved toward the wreck, neither saying 
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much, both deep in their own thoughts. Both 
were seeking the solution to this problem. 

“Tt is my belief,” Ralph finally broke a long 
silence to say to Zeph, “that Smoky Jack Nettle- 
ton is revenging himself on the Great Northern. 
We sent him up, and he’s now going to make up 
for the damage by wrecking trains. It’s a costly 
kind of revenge, and if he keeps it up much 
longer he might cause a serious lot of loss to 
us.” 

“Looks that way to me,” muttered Zeph. 
“He’s a snake in the grass—dirty, mean, con- 
temptible, just everything in the category that’s 
low down. We’ve got to get him—” 

“T’ll say we’ve got to get him! It’s a nice job 
I’ve run into as my first, but we’re going to get 
that bird!” exclaimed Ralph. There was an un- 
mistakable note of determination not only in his 
words but in the manner of his speaking. 

They came within sight of the wreck. But not 
a man was in sight. The train was in the posi- 
tion they had left it, with the engine and cars 
of the wrecking crew not far away. 

They finished the remainder of the distance on 
arun. Up to the train they came to see the mem- 
bers of both crews in cars, in the caboose, and 
two of them on one of the engines. 

“What's the matter with you fellows?” Ralph 
blurted out the question angrily. 
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“Somebody shooting at us!’’ came the astound- 
ing reply from one of the crew. 

Ralph demanded that they climb down from 
their places behind barricades. Then he asked 
questions and listened to their stories. 

Mike Persell was the first to speak, acting 
for all: 

“We were standing here watching the men 
get the train back, when there came four shots. 
Four of them! One after the other! And four 
of us had our hats knocked off!” 

“Who were the four?’ asked Ralph. 

Each of the four indicated he was one, and 
exhibited his hat to show the bullet hole through 
it. 

“From which direction did the shots come?” 

The entire crew pointed in the same direction. 
The shots had come from a promontory formed 
by several heavy, large jagged rocks which stood 
well toward the tracks at a spot about one hun- 
dred yards east of the wreck. 

“Why didn’t you go down there and rout them 
out?” asked Ralph. 

“Unarmed?” asked Sol. “There must have 
been four of them, for they shot four different 
hats. The same fellow couldn’t have done all of 
it. And there isn’t a gun in this crowd!” 

“I’m going down there!’ Ralph started off, 
and Zeph joined him immediately. 
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One of the older men remonstrated, but to no 
purpose. ; 

In a few minutes Zeph and Ralph stood on top 
of the rocks. They waved at the crews, who 
waved back. They had seen no one. 

“That beats us!” cried the conductor of the 
freight. “Come on, boys, let’s get to work and 
put this train back! We've lost enough time as 
it is.” 

“Mighty peculiar!’ Ralph remarked to Zeph. 
“Four shots get four hats, and only at a short 
distance. It was done with a purpose. And they 
succeeded. They didn’t want to kill any one, so 
they scared them half to death by knocking their 
hats off. That just delays work that much 
longer, makes more trains late, makes all trains 
later, and just naturally hurts the railroad.” 

“Guess your first guess was right—that Smoky 
Jack is going to cause alt the trouble he can,” 
Zeph replied. “He’s doing it!” 

‘This time Ralph and Zeph remained until the 
track was clear and the two trains had pulled 
away. Then they got on the motor car and went 
back to Fryburg. 

Reaching that town Ralph called his mother 
over the long distance telephone to reassure her 
and let her know that nothing had happened to 
him since he left. 

“And tell Cherry, please, mother!” he finished 
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his talk. “I'll be all right. I’ve accepted the 
place. Wired the president about it!’ 

This duty performed, his next duty was to the 
railroad. At the station he got the assistant dis- 
patcher at Rockton on the wire and ascertained 
to what extent the road had been hurt by this 
wreck, Ralph was not surprised to learn that six 
trains had been delayed during this time, and that 
a remaking of the schedules was necessary to take 
care of the traffic which was moving in so rapidly 
to this division from the divisions westward. 

He got Supervisor Hopkins on the long dis- 
tance and talked with him several minutes, telling 
what had happened to the two crews and explain- 
ing why they had been so long delayed in clearing 
the tracks. 

Another day was almost gone when Ralph had 
finished this work. But Zeph and his two helpers, 
Mike and Sol, had not been loafing. 

Zeph concluded that these four men, whoever 
they might be, must eat. They would have to 
eat something from a store, or they would have 
to get food at a farmhouse or the home of a 
woodcutter. Moreover, he must figure, from the 
occurrence at Rockton, that Jack Nettleton would 
have no fear of entering a town, even though 
there were a price on his head as an escaped 
convict. 

Therefore, he outlined to the two new assistants 
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a plan for gathering information, and they had 
spent three hours calling on stores and going to 
the houses within a radius of five miles of Fry- 
burg. Yet no trace did they find of four 
strangers, nor of one stranger. 

That evening the four detectives sat in the 
lobby of the hotel. 

Ralph nodded to Zeph, who followed him to 
his own room, and Ralph Fairbanks, in charge 
of detective activities, began laying a plan of cam- 
paign before his better-trained assistant. 

“Think that will work?” he asked Zeph. 

“Maybe so and maybe no!” replied Zeph Dallas. 
“T won’t say until we see it work. But it’s a 
good plan, I know, and the only thing is to 
work it.” 

“All right!” and Ralph yawned. “We start 
to-morrow morning. We must find these fellows 
at once. They’ve already done enough damage!’ 

“You're generous!” observed Zeph, rising to 
leave the room, “I’d say enough was too much.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
STRUCK DOWN 


Mornine broke. Ralph Fairbanks was up as 
the sun, forcing its way above the horizon, tinted 
the eastern skies with shades of light blues, or- 
chids, delicate pinks and faint yellows. 

A knock came at his door and Zeph Dallas 
came in. 

“Any news?” Ralph asked quickly, assuming 
that the early visit of his mate meant something 
had occurred. 

“Not a drop of news!” and Zeph lounged into 
a chair and waited for Ralph to complete his 
dressing. ‘Guess those fellows have gotten quiet 
for a few hours.” 

“But not for long,” muttered the chief of de- 
tectives as he tugged at his collar and buttoned 
it. “Tt isn’t like Jack Nettleton to let any one 
rest long enough to notice it!” 

“The other two fellows are down in the lobby 
waiting to get breakfast,’ Zeph volunteered this 
much news. “Mike is raring to go. And so is 
Sol. If that bird doesn’t stop telling stories I’ll 
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get a two-by-four and beat him over the head 
with it.” 

At the station an hour later Ralph took the 
key, after making a request of the operator, and 
tapped off a message to his former office .ing 
Rockton. ) 

“A third wreck!” cried Ralph, as he signed 
off and looked at Zeph seriously. “The kidding 
this morning was too soon. That fellow, who- 
ever he is, is a busy one! Wonder if it isn’t a 
scattered gang of them. Surely one small crowd 
cannot be causing all this trouble. When do they 
sleep?” 

“Where was it this time? Didn’t I catch the 
name of Hammerfest?” queried Zeph Dallas. 

“You surely did!” exclaimed Fairbanks. ‘Up 
near Hammerfest in the rise of the hills this 
side. Early this morning. Eight cars off the 
track. They found the rails had been loosened. 
Stayed together long enough for the engine, ten- 
der and a few cars to pass over and then opened 
up to ditch the others!” 

Zeph’s hat was off, his hand scratching his 
head. His brow was wrinkled in thought. 

“Ralph,” he grasped his friend by the arm as 
Ralph left the desk where the operator was re- 
suming his seat, “ask the office if one of the 
wrecked cars was a blue one!” 

Ralph Fairbanks started at the suggestion. His 
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clear eyes looked fairly into Zeph’s. What was 
in his friend’s mind? 

Wheeling suddenly, without any response, 
without asking a question, Ralph signaled that 
he wished to use the key again. Throwing open 
the switch he made a hurried call to the chief 
dispatcher’s office at Rockton. In a moment 
came the reply. 

“Have you any report on the kind of cars in 
that wreck near Hammerfest? Was one of them 
a blue car—one of the old timers of the road?” 
He ticked off the message rapidly. 

“Don’t know,” came the immediate response. 

“Find out, please. Get me the news at once. 
Waiting.” Ralph dotted and dashed the request. 

Only a few minutes passed. They seemed 
much more to the two awaiting the reply. Then 
came the call from the dispatchers’ office, and 
Ralph’s waiting fingers clicked off the answer. 

“None of the cars wrecked was a blue one, but 
there was a blue car in the train just behind those 
wrecked.” 

“Thanks, old man!’ cheerfully responded 
Ralph. “I am coming in to Rockton, so ask the 
conductor of the wrecked train to report at once 
whether that blue car was loaded or empty, where 
it was put on, and whether any one has been in- 
side of it since the wreck. Tell him I want ab- 
solutely certain information about it.” 
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Finishing this, the two young men stepped out- 
side the station to have a private conference 
about the developments. 

“Zeph, I’m going to Rockton. You, Mike, and 
Sol go up toward Hammerfest on the first train. 
There is one due in about half an hour. Get 
everything you can in that section and catch me 
over the wire at Rockton as soon as you think 
you've got on the trail of anything.’ Ralph de- 
livered his orders as they stood without the sta- 
tion office. 

“What do you think of that blue car stuff?” 
asked Zeph. 

“Not sure yet! Let’s wait to see what the con- 
ductor reports on this one. We'll follow out our 
scheme from here. You take charge at this end. 
Keep Mike and Sol on the jump,” Ralph replied. 

Ralph took the eastbound train to Rockton, 
leaving the other three to carry on the campaign 
at the west end of the division. He was thought- 
ful, almost worried. Finding a seat on board 
the train where he calculated he would not be 
bothered by any one, he slumped deeply into it 
and began thinking from the beginning of the 
series of events into which he had drifted. 

Each and every point he went over carefully, 
trying to make the incidents fit together. 

Suddenly he sat upright. An idea had come 
to him. There was a bare connection, a slight 
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one, but still a lead. He lifted himself from his 
seat in the excitement of the moment as the train 
came to a stop at one of the smaller stations. 

Some one brushed past him. His back was 
toward the aisle as he found himself involuntarily 
rising, and made as if to reseat himself. 

Crack! Something struck him a blow on the 
top of the head and he toppled into the space be- 
tween his seat and the back of the one in front. 

Rings danced around him, he saw black spots, 
then bright flashes, and he was prone on the floor. 

When Ralph came to his senses the train was 
thundering around the hills on its last run to 
Rockton, there being no more stops. No one 
had noticed his fall. He put his hand to his head | 
and found a huge knot where something had 
struck him squarely. 

The brakeman entered the door to call the name 
of Rockton. 

“Did you see any one get off at that last sta- 
tion?” Ralph asked the brakeman. 

“Didn’t nobody get off,’ replied the man. 
“Two passengers got on, but we had no tickets 
for that station.” 

“Are you sure nobody got off ?” 

“No. But there wasn’t any ticket for that stop. 
Can’t tell whether some one got off. Why? 
What’s the big idea?” asked the brakeman. 

“Some fellow jolted me on the head with some- 
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thing blunt and laid me under the seat, that’s why. 
I was wondering what he looked like!” Ralph 
showed considerable anger. 

“Who are you, anyhow?” asked the brakeman. 
“What are you trying to do—get something on 
the road so’s you can start a suit? Nota chance, 
buddy, not a chance! Close the trap. You 
ain’t—” 

“Hello, Ralph!” came a cheery voice from be- 
hind the brakeman, the burly form of the conduc- 
tor having come through the door at the end of 
the coach “What’s the loud talk about?” 

Ralph quickly told the conductor what had hap- 
pened and that he was trying to get some informa- 
tion from the brakeman. 

“Gee whiz!” exclaimed the man who had 
spoken so abruptly and much too quickly. He 
realized that the conductor thought a great deal 
of the young fellow, not yet knowing who he 
was. 

“Barney,” the conductor looked into the red- 
dened face of the brakeman, “‘you didn’t know 
who it was, eh? Too bad. You’re too new to 
know all our folks over here. This is Mr. Ralph 
Fairbanks, chief dispatcher of the Rockton di- 
vision.” 

“Not any longer,” put in Ralph. “You aren’t 
keeping up with the news. Haven’t you heard 
about it yet? I’m chief of detectives, taking Mr. 
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Adair’s place while he is away on leave of ab- 
sence.” 

In a few minutes they came into the station of 
Rockton, where he alighted and hurried toward 
home to let his mother know that he was safe, 
and also to bathe his head and think some more 
on events. 

“Ralph, son!” His mother had come into his 
room while he was bathing his head. “You're 
hurt! What’s the cause?” 

She wanted to get him medicines, but he told 
her he needed nothing so much as a chance to 
think things out. However, Ralph was not so 
unmindful of his mother’s feelings that he kept 
anything from her. He told her how he had got- 
ten the bump on his head. 

“The newspapers have been telling about 
wrecks,” she brought up the subject most impor- 
tant to Ralph. “What is it all about? The news- 
papers write as if some one is trying to injure 
the system. Is that so?” 

Ralph briefly told her of the happenings since 
he had left her, of the wrecks on the road, but 
he held back any ideas he had as to the cause for 
the wrecks and his plans. 

“T’m going to lie down a little while,” he finally 
said to her, “and if any one calls please get the 
message and tell him I am resting.” 

In the quiet of his room he fell to thinking 
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again over the idea which had occurred to him 
on the train. 

“That fellow intended to get me. He made 
no mistake. He knew who he was hitting, and 
he just intended it to let me know that I’m to 
keep my nose out of things!” he muttered to him- 
self. “All right, old boy, we'll see how much 
good you've done!” 

The blue cars! In each of the wrecked trains 
there had been one of those old-style blue cars, 
the kind his father had built when the road was 
young. The blue had been laughed at by all the 
railroad men of other systems, had been gibed 
by the newspapers, and finally had lessened in 
number until now there were only a few. 

“T wonder how many there are,” Ralph 
thought. “I’ll put through a question to-morrow 
and learn that point. Then I think I'll learn 
where they are and what they are used for. Why 
aren’t they scrapped? Why are they moving over 
the line? What are they carrying? Certainly 
their freight must be strictly local, for none of 
the connecting roads would take one of the old 
blue cars on its rails.” 

The jewel case! It had been in possession of 
Lew Belwick. Lew Belwick had obtained it and 
the jewels from the Hopkins house. Then he 
had escaped on a freight train. And— 

For a moment Ralph pondered. 
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He had climbed on a blue when he escaped 
from them! 7 

Then had come the finding of Lew Belwick’s 
body in the woods alongside the track, this side 
of Fryburg. Nettleton had grabbed a train go- 
ing westward just shortly after Belwick left. He 
might have caught up with Belwick before the 
latter reached Fryburg. 

The jewel case was empty. Nettleton had 
come into Rockton, back to the hangout where 
Belwick loafed, and had burned it. Then had 
come the attempt of Nettleton and some of his 
cronies to get information from Belwick. 

Then the wrecks. Three of them. One right 
after the other. All on the same division within 
a few hours of each other. And in each case 
one of the old blue cars was in the wreck. In two 
of the cases the blue car seemed to have been 
entered. 

Zeph had seen the same coincidence. What was 
it? Was it merely a coincidence or was there 
something to it? 

What was the mystery in those blue cars? 


CHAPTER XV 
WRECKING RECKLESSLY 


“Nort a trace have we found of Lew Belwick,” 
Chief Nelson said vehemently to Ralph Fairbanks 
next morning when the young railroader called 
on the chief to learn what the police had done on 
the jewel case. “By the way, they tell me you 
are chief detective for the Great Northern now. 
Congratulations! Welcome to the ranks. And 
I believe you'll be a go-getter, too!” 

“Tt is awfully nice of you to say so,” Ralph 
smiled graciously as he accepted the hand of the 
chief. “Please don’t expect too much of me. I 
haven’t much experience. But I’ll do my best!” 

“Good way to look at it, young man,” the chief 
replied. “If more of our young men were as 
modest as that we would find them getting along 
faster. Yes, sir, our boys need more modesty. 
They don’t need to boast about what they can do 
or will do—the world will find out soon enough, 
and the world surely pays those who do things.” 

“But, chief,” Ralph brought back the main ob- 
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ject, “what news have you on the case? How 
are things going?” 

“Rotten! Rotten! Never worse! That fel- 
low Belwick has dropped as completely out of 
sight as if the earth had opened up and swallowed 
him. I have asked several towns for news, but 
they have none!” 

“Too bad,” murmured Ralph. 

From here the young railroad detective went 
to the office of the supervisor of the division. He 
found Mr. Hopkins hunched over his desk look- 
ing at reports. 

“T’m studying these reports! Reports on the 
wrecks!’ exclaimed the older man. “Strange! 
Mighty strange! Too many wrecks, and all of 
them break loose when Jack Nettleton is prowl- 
ing around this section.” 

“Not strange—just a coincidence. It’s what 
makes us think that two and two are four,” re- 
plied Ralph. 

“Doesn’t it?” and Hopkins smiled. “What 
have you up your sleeve right now, you young 
fox tr” 

“Nothing right now,” Ralph rejoined. “But 
I am hoping that I’ll have something before many 
days have passed.” 

Before Barton Hopkins could ask another 
question, though he had started, a young man 
stepped briskly into the office, handing him one 
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of the flimsy message sheets from the dispatch- 
ers’ office. 

“Jove!” cried the supervisor as he read the 
message. ‘Don’t those fellows ever sleep? How 
do they do it?” 

“Another wreck?” asked Ralph quietly, though 
this outward calmness was not a picture of his 
inward feelings. 

“Absolutely!” Hopkins exclaimed “Only this 
time it is on the branch running north from Ham- 
merfest. The one before was this side of Ham- 
merfest, on our division. Now they’re over in 
the next division. But the distance is forty 
miles. Do they ride our own trains and then 
wreck the next one that comes along?” 

“Let’s take a look at the map,” suggested 
Ralph, leading the way to the great wall map be- 
hind the supervisor’s desk. “Here is where the 
last one was—and here is where this one is, ac- 
cording to that message,” for Ralph now had the 
flimsy in his hand. “That is just as you say— 
about forty miles. But itany've had plenty of 
time to sleep and get there.” 

“Ts it Nettleton? And is it revenge?” Pf ae 
Hopkins. 

“Don’t ask me until after you’ve told me,” 
Ralph shook his head negatively. “But Zeph 
Dallas and I are nursing an idea of our own. It 
may not be the right one, for which reason I am 
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not ready to say anything about it just yet. But 
we believe it will develop.” 

Ralph started over to the stairway leading to 
his former office as dispatcher. But he had not 
gone far when a boy handed him two messages 
from that very office. 

He unfolded them and read: 


“Wrecks getting too common. Looks like Net- 


tleton getting revenge. Get after him and call 
. for all the help you need.” 


This message was signed “Grant,” which meant 
that the president of the road was taking cogni- 
zance of the troubles in this division. 

The other message read this way: 


“Wreck north of Hammerfest. Two regulars 
and one old blue dog-house off the rails. Door 
of dog-house broken open but no further dam- 
age as it was loaded with posts.” 


This message had the signature of “Zeph.” 

The very fact that one of the old type blue cars, 
the cars of his father, was in the latest wreck at- 
tracted Ralph’s attention more than any other 
single item. These words “one old blue dog- 


house” stood out more strongly than any other 
words in either message. 
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He turned back to the supervisor’s office and 
showed him the two messages which had been 
handed to him. Hopkins read them carefully. 
He looked at Ralph rather quizzically. 

“How does it come that each of these wrecks 
had reported the old type car? Every one of 
them. Is that a coincidence?” he asked. 

“T hadn’t thought of it particularly,” Ralph 
tried this tack to see what Hopkins might be 
thinking. 

“Neither had I until now. But Zeph has been 
thinking of it. And you have been talking to him 
about the same thing or he would not have con- 
tinued discussing the damage to that particular 
car.” 

Ralph was in a quandary. These wrecks were 
becoming too frequent. If they continued, even 
though less rapidly, President Grant would decide 
that he had made a poor choice for a chief de- 
tective. 

That afternoon the daily newspaper in Rockton 
had a stiff editorial about the wrecks and the 
damage being done the road, not merely from the 
physical and financial points of view, but from 
the moral viewpoint. The paper claimed that the 
morale of the men was being injured, that pas- 
senger trains were being endangered, that the 
movement of freight was being retarded, and 
that the detective force should call in help if it 
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was not able to cope with a very bad situation. 

The editorial did not mention names. But the 
implication was strong enough to cause Ralph 
considerable uneasiness. 

“My dear Ralph,” Mrs. Fairbanks said, plac- 
ing an arm around Ralph’s shoulder that evening 
and patting it, “it isn’t your fault. You know 
you are doing your best, so don’t worry about 
what the paper says. Papers are that way when 
they don’t know the facts.” 

“Mother,” and Ralph looked up at her, “I’m 
not worried because the paper says what it does. 
But I have a right to feel the same way. I am 
not stopping these depredations. It is my duty 
to stop them. J am not saying anything about 
it. Just thinking of a plan. There is a way, and 
I believe I have it in mind.” 

“T feel sure you have,” she again patted the 
shoulder. “Just do like your dear father, my boy 
—fight back with every ounce of strength you 
have. I did not wish you to have this position, 
but since you have it, do with it the very best 
you can!” 

Tt was the next morning that decision finally 
came to him. 

The blue cars were the cause of the decision, 
the foundation for it. Those blue cars dogged 
his steps, followed him through his dreams, and 
bobbed up when he awoke in the morning from 
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a good night’s rest excepting for these blue dog- 
houses. 

Straight to the office of the supervisor he went. 

“Mr. Hopkins,” he said firmly and decisively, 
“will you please have some information gathered 
for me at once?” 

“Tf I can get it, Ralph.” 

“You can. It is a matter of record and you 
can have it here in a short while. I wish to 
know,” Ralph proceeded, “exactly how many of 
those old type blue cars we have, their car num- 
bers, their condition, where each one is located 
at the present moment, what they are used to 
carry, and then, if it isn’t too much, I’d like some 
one to tell me why they are not being scrapped.” 

“You're asking quite a number of questions, 
but the information is all available. I'll have the 
answers for you this afternoon!” replied Mr. 
Hopkins. 

“All right, sir.” Ralph felt easier. “I believe 
if I get this information we can stop some of this 
reckless wrecking.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
HURLED INTO A CANYON 


“Here is the data you wanted,’ and Barton 
Hopkins handed to Ralph Fairbanks a sheaf of 
papers. 

“Thank you ever so much, Mr. Hopkins,” 
Ralph said, taking the sheets and rising. “I’m go- 
ing to sit down quietly and study these.” 

“Do you think they will heip you solve this?” 
asked the supervisor. 

“T’m not certain, of course,” Ralph replied, 
“but I am of the opinion that I can work out a 
plan from this information.” 

“Let’s hope so!’ and Hopkins waved the 
young detective adieu. 

Ralph went to his old office, sought out a cor- 
ner where no one would interfere with his study 
of the sheets, and entered into an analysis of the 
situation as regarded the blue cars of the Great 
Northern. 

“Huh!” he muttered as he found in the papers 
the information he had sought “Here is the ex- 
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act number of the old cars. Forty-two of them. 
Scattered all over the Great Northern in almost 
every yard we have. Repaired very infrequently. 
Not enough to keep them up. Not permitted off 
the line as other roads refuse to handle. Used 
to carry local stuff on the Great Northern only. 
Four scrapped last year because of bad condi- 
tion.” 

Taking a map of the railroad, Ralph jotted 
down at each of the yards the number of the old 
type blue cars which were in each. At the same 
time he realized that the cars were being moved 
about the road freely, carrying local loads, and 
that the information he was placing on the map 
was constantly changing, but the picture would 
give him a clearer idea of the location of the cars 
at this time, drawing a circle about the territory 
in which they might be. 

“Tf there is anything to this idea that the blue 
cars are involved in these wrecks, I can see where 
the next wrecks might be, at any rate—maybe.” 
Ralph smiled to himself as he thought of the 
word “maybe,” for he knew that Jack Nettleton 
was as shrewd, as quick-thinking as any one, and 
that he would not permit himself to be caught too 
easily. 

Looking out the window, Ralph saw a freight 
train being made up. For several minutes he 
watched the switching proceed, and in the middle 
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of the string he saw one of the blue cars. The 
crew never dropped it into a siding, making it 
evident that the blue car was to be part of the 
train. 

“That freight’s going which way?” he asked 
Johnny. 

“Westward, young man,” smiled his former 
assistant. 

“T think I'll go west and grow up with the 
country then,” Ralph followed up the remark. 
“How soon does it go?” 

“Making up to leave in fifteen minutes,” 
Johnny cast an eye at the schedule. 

Just before the freight was ready to start, 
Ralph telephoned Barton Hopkins of his plans, 
and ran down the steps to catch the train. 

Did he take a seat in the caboose? He did not. 
Nor would any one have expected it of him. At 
heart Ralph was an engineman. When the 
freight moved out of Rockton it found Ralph 
Fairbanks sitting in the cab with the engineer, one 
of the men who had helped teach him how to 
handle the throttle. 

“You might take her if you wish,” said the 
gray-haired man, knowing that Ralph’s hands 
were itching to grasp the throttle and take con- 
trol of the mogul. 

Ralph pulled his cap down well over his eyes, 
a characteristic movement, took his seat on the 
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right, the older man moved back, and Ralph was 
where he always longed to be. 

Out of Rockton they went, swung northward 
on the broad curve that starts through the hills, 
the great locomotive moving and pulsing like a 
thing alive. 

Mile after mile flitted from beneath them, 
Ralph’s eyes never off the track ahead of him, the 
fireman coaling well as they made the grades, 
careful not to choke the fire. 

Daylight was commencing to fade. Twilight 
was coming. The great coniferous trees stood 
out on the hills, some of them spreading as if to 
shade the earth, others gaunt, like great sentinels. 

“Coming into Devil’s Den,” muttered Mike, 
the engineer. 

They were rapidly approaching the one point 
on the Rockton division where engineers were 
always careful. It was a steep downhill slope to 
the curve, a sharp one, and then a hard climb up 
the curve on the farther side of the Den. 

They reached the foot of the slope, made the 
curve slowly, the wheels screeching as they made 
the difficult turn, and then came the engine’s 
Herculean task. 

Ralph leaned far out of the cab that he might 
see the track ahead, lighted by the strong search- 
light at the front end of the locomotive. Every- 
thing was clear. 
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Suddenly he felt a snap beneath the engine 
which was unusual. Instantly he knew that a 
loose rail was there! The engine passed over 
safely, and the tender followed. Ralph’s eyes 
turned back to see what was happening. 

His hand shot for the brakes. Too late! 

He felt the sudden jerk against the engine’s 
power, and knew that cars were derailed behind 
him! 

“Loose rail!’ cried Mike, reaching to aid 
Ralph bring thé engine to a stop. But Ralph 
needed no aid. His hand had moved quickly to 
the emergency brake and the great locomotive 
came to a halt. 

They had traveled a hundred yards. 

Ralph knew that a loose rail would not be in 
this section of the road unless some one had done 
the job since the inspection gang had been over, 
for this stretch of track was patrolled by an in- 
spection gang every day, and reports were made 
daily. It was a mean place on the system, and 
was carefully watched. A wreck with any speed 
might mean disaster. 

As the locomotive came to a stop Ralph leaped 
down to see how many cars were off. It was 
almost dark. What daylight still faintly strug- 
gled up from the horizon was blotted out by the 
great conifers which towered on every side. 

Without a second’s hesitation, sensing the rea- 
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son for this derailment, Ralph darted along the 
track. From the far end of the train he saw a 
lantern at the caboose. 

Three cars were off. One of them was the blue 
car, he felt sure, figuring it from the smaller size. 
In the darkness he could not distinguish the color. 

It was a long train. Far back he saw the lan- 
terns waving, indicating that the brakemen and 
the conductor were coming forward. He looked 
toward the front of the train. No lantern in 
sight. He had failed to bring one. 

Crash! From the opposite side came the 
sound of crushing wood. Yet the train was still, 
the cars did not move. 

“Breaking in!” thought Ralph. 

In an instant he leaped for the hand-rails of one 
of the cars and climbed quickly to the top of the 
car. The sound of voices came to him. They 
were whispered words. 

Lying on top of the car he eased himself to the 
other side and peered over. Below he saw four 
men. Even in the darkness he could recognize 
four forms at the door of the short-length car. 

“Trying to break into the blue car!’ went 
through Ralph’s mind. 

He had nothing with him with which to fight. 
Yet there was the gang which had caused all the 
trouble. All four of them, for the gang seemed 
to be composed of four, as indicated by the 
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shots at the previous wreck, were here in a body. 

Plans flashed through Ralph’s mind while these 
men made their way into the blue car. 

Quietly he glided down the side of the car on 
which he was lying, determined to find something 
with which he might belay these fellows until 
help could arrive from the rear of the train. 

Reaching the ground quietly, keeping himself 
glued against the side of the car, he stooped to 
find some missile. Not a thing was at hand. 

Two of the men leaped into the car, while the 
other two stood outside. From down the track 
Ralph heard the hallooing of the crew as it moved 
forward. 

Since there were only two men, Ralph took 
a desperate chance. Moving forward easily, keep- 
ing a wary eye on the two forms outside the car, 
he launched himself directly at one of them. 

Crack! Down went the fellow like a sack of 
flour, for Ralph had taken him fairly on the 
jaw. 

The other one turned to meet the onslaught, 
surprised. 

Crack! Ralph directed a blow at him, it 
glanced, the fellow staggered to one side, and 
Ralph followed up his advantage. 

Crack! Another blow he aimed, but as he did 
so he tripped over something lying on the ground. 
His body was thrown against the car. 
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Thud! A heavy form came hurtling out of the 
car and landed on top of the young railroad de- 
tective before he could regain his balance. 

He twisted and squirmed, but strong arms 
were about him. 

In the next instant the second man was out of 
the car, and two of them held Ralph firmly to the 
ground. 

“Fairbanks!” muttered a voice Ralph recog- 
nized. “It’s our good luck! Quick! Grab him 
and we'll get to the canyon!” 

Struggle was out of the question. These men 
were strong. They were determined. His legs 
and arms were tightly held. His mouth was 
stopped. 

Hurrying away from the train, back about 
fifty yards, they reached a gully. 

“Now, quick,” came that voice. “Toss him! 
Let him go!” 

Ralph was lifted from the ground, swung into 
the air, and tossed over the side of the canyon! 


CHAPTER XVII 
A CLOSE CALL 


Wirnout any hesitation, with nothing but a 
sharply delivered order by the head of the gang, 
Ralph had been cast over the brink of the 
canyon.’ It was to be the last of Ralph Fair- 
banks! 

It had happened quickly, yet through it all 
Ralph had not lost consciousness. 

He felt himself going through space for a 
long, long time, and then there came a swish of 
branches, his fall was impeded, he seemed to halt 
in mid-air, brush crackled and swished about him, 
and he stopped. 

His arms ached, his back bent fearfully as his 
neck and feet became entangled in the branches— 
held. He reached out his hands to grasp some- 
thing solid, instinctively feeling he had not gone 
very far. 

His hands took hold of tree limbs and gripped 
them hard. Back and forth he swayed. His 
quick mind now pictured the incident. He had 
landed in a tree somewhere along the steep sides 
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of the canyon—maybe caught in a tree at the 
bottom of the pit. But he was safe, alive, and 
the aches might be only bruises. 

Gradually the broad movement of the tree 
stopped, and he tried to sit up. This could not 
be done. Gripping the limbs tightly again, he 
tried to shake his feet loose, and succeeded. 

In another minute, though his arms ached and 
his hands were torn, he pulled himself around 
until his body leaned against the trunk of the 
tree. There he stood, his arms about the trunk, 
hugging it closely while he tried to think things 
out. 

That was certainly the voice of Smoky Jack 
Nettleton—Ralph felt he could have made no 
mistake. He knew the voice—he had heard it 
under the same tense circumstances—Smoky Jack 
had hurled him down the canyon. 

Then Smoky Jack was truly behind these 
wrecks! He and his newly formed gang had 
caused ‘fis one. They had loosened a rail, trust- 
ing to the vibration of the heavy engine to throw 
it out of line. 

How far was he from the top? Could he 
climb back? Were there trees all the way up? 
Or was he at the bottom? Or near the bottom— 
could he go down and then find his way out of 
this pit? 

He loosed one arm and felt himself. Then he 
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tried the other. His clothes were torn—he felt 
the tatters hanging from them. He was 
scratched, and he felt the sharp prickly pains. 
But there were no bones broken. Moreover, he 
was alive. 

He must get back to capture that gang. They 
would not be expecting him. Would the train 
crew get the gang? Or would the gang go back 
to the car? Did they climb into that car to rob it 
of goods, or for some other reason? Why the 
blue car? 

But the main question—which was the nearest, 
the top or the bottom of this abyss? Was it 
easier to climb up or down? 

Darkness hindered his seeing much. No moon 
was up. The last of daylight had passed, and the 
night had now just set in. 

Though impatience demanded that he decide 
which way to climb, common sense told him to 
wait a while. It was not comfortable standing in 
this tree, his foot cramped closely between a limb 
and the trunk. But he continued to stand, chang- 
ing feet now and then in order to rest them. 

After a long while, his feet commencing to 
feel sore where there came the close contact be- 
tween the limb on one side and the trunk on the 
other, Ralph decided, his eyes becoming more ac- 


customed to the darkness, to feel his way down 
the tree. 
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Below him he found a broader, stronger limb 
which jutted from the trunk of the tree at more 
nearly a right angle. He straddled this, leaning 
the front of his body close to the trunk, and made 
himself comfortable, determined to remain here 
until the moon rose to light the scene, or until 
daylight. 

Along the gorge he could hear the night birds 
calling to each other, hear the soughing through 
the tops of the giant conifers, the swishing and 
swaying, rubbing against each other, of the 
smaller brush and trees. 

Gradually the moon came above the distant 
trees to light the scene. Ralph looked through 
the dull haze of the moonlight to ascertain where 
he was. But all distances were the same—fading 
into the blankness. 

No sounds but the sounds of the deep woods 
came to him. 

Higher and higher rose the moon, nearly half 
full, and now there came additional light to help 
him. 

Looking downward he saw a ledge beneath, a 
broad shelf on the side of the gorge. To his 
right was a wall of stone. 

Whether to attempt to climb upward or to 
climb downward or to reach the ledge and make 
his way around it—these were the questions that 
must be answered. 
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The light growing stronger as the night wore 
on, Ralph decided to reach the ledge first and 
learn what could be done from that refuge. 
Down the tree he climbed, going easily, carefully, 
taking precautions that each foothold was solid 
before placing his entire weight upon it. 

Without mishap the ledge was reached. Ralph 
was surprised and gladdened to find that it was 
wider than it had appeared through the moon- 
light. It appeared to have a dip, as if inclining 
from the top of the hill to the bottom. This was 
his hope. 

Slowly making his way upward along the ledge, 
yard by yard, careful always to take a step only 
after studying the ground to learn whether 
treacherous rocks were there, he turned a wide 
bend, and still the path led upward. 

Yard after yard, rod after rod, moving more 
rapidly as he gained confidence and assurance, he 
traversed the ledge which never failed to tilt at 
an upward incline. 

Now and then the ledge became narrow, very 
much so, whereupon he became more cautious 
than before and took his steps with even more 
care, 

“So long as this ledge keeps going and so long 
as it has an upward trend, I may come out on 
top of the hill. But where shall I be when I come 
out?” he thought. 
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Time passed while he struggled on. Trees and 
brush now and then switched him in the face as 
he swung from one to another when the path 
seemed treacherous. Several times he stopped to 
rest and get his breath after a series of hard 
climbs over narrower parts. . 

Daylight made its way faintly above the tall 
tops of great trees, and the moonlight faded out 
in the face of day. 

He was almost at the top. 

A sigh of relief heaved from his chest as he 
dropped to the ground to rest, with the top of 
the hill only a short distance ahead of him, so 
close that he could reach it in another five min- 
utes. 

Ralph rose after a prolonged rest, and reached 
the level at the top of the hill over which he had 
been pitched. 

He heard the distant whistle of a locomotive 
and realized that his own railroad was near! 

Strength rushed back to him as he heard the 
familiar sound, and, knowing the railroad had to 
be away from this gorge, he pushed straight 
through the forest, leaping over little openings and 
pits, casting brush and small trees away from him 
recklessly, hoping he might reach the rails in time 
to flag the train. 

What of the freight on which he had come? 
Had they put the cars back on the rails and moved 
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away without him? What had the desperadoes 
done in the meanwhile? 

Staggering through the last bunch of brush 
as he saw the railroad, ribbonlike, winding around 
a small hill, he came to the rails and listened. 

The shrill sound of the whistle came to his 
waiting ears. 

It was to his left. The track was straight for 
a short distance. Now the engine was in sight, 
coming slowly around a sharp curve, reaching the 
straightaway. 

He stood in the center of the track, waving as 
hard as he could, bareheaded, his clothes torn to 
tatters. 

The engine came to a stop. Ralph had stepped 
off the track and waited, leaning against a tree, 
weak. 

Both the engineer and the fireman picked him 
up and placed him in the cab, the fireman offering 
him a drink. Both recognized the young rail- 
road detective. 

In a few minutes he felt stronger and asked 
about the train wreck of the night before. The 
news was as he thought—they had replaced the 
cars and pulled westward. The track had been 
cleared quickly. But neither of them made men- 
tion of his having disappeared. 

Reaching Hammerfest without further inci- 
dent, but having told these men that he had been 
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hurt a little and was unable to call for help when 
his train pulled out, he hurried into the office of 
the station, where he was welcomed, and started 
a call for Supervisor Hopkins. 

It was some time before he was able to get the 
supervisor, but when he finally told Mr. Hopkins 
what had happened and asked whether the train 
had caused much trouble with other schedules, 
Hopkins showed relief and said that the engineer 
of the train had reported the disappearance of 
Ralph. 

“T’m going to rest in Hammerfest for the day, 
and get me some clothes,” said Ralph. “I don’t 
know what move I shall make. I want to find 
Zeph and learn what he has done.” 

Ralph went straight to a store, bought himself 
new clothes, gave a check in payment, had them 
sent to a hotel, and then betook himself to the 
hotel to get rest. His nerves were not shattered, 
but his body needed rest badly. 

When he awoke it was late afternoon. He had 
skpt soundly all day, and felt much refreshed 
when he got up to dress. In his new clothes he 
went to the dining room, ate a heavy meal and 
just after darkness had fallen he was at the sta- 
tion, asking the operator for the news. 

“Everything on both divisions quiet,” reported 
the operator. “We are celebrating—not a wreck 
since last night.” 
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But Ralph was not treating the situation so 
facetiously. This wrecking of trains had become 
an extremely serious matter. He smiled wanly 
as he dropped into a chair. 

The operator continued the conversation, eager 
to talk to this young man who had climbed rap- 
idly a considerable distance up the ladder in the 
Great Northern. He was basking in whatever | 
sunlight was cast by the presence of Ralph in his 
office. 

Suddenly Ralph sat bolt upright. The dot- 
dash of the instrument, without any preliminary 
call, was flashing news across the wire. 

“Wreck on main line near Crossett. Send 
help quick. Number Forty derailed.” 

Ralph leaped to his feet. He called to the 
operator for the use of a motor car, this being 
handled by the operator at night. The young 
operator started for his key, but Ralph stopped 
him and demanded the key to the toolhouse. 

Outside he opened the door, pulled the motor 
car toward the rails, and in a few minutes was 
going at full speed along the track toward Cros- 
sett, a little station only ten miles away. Paying 
no heed to anything else, he sent the car veritably 
flying along the tracks. 

He saw the red light at the rear of the freight 
train. Slowing down, he came close, stopped the 
motor car, and leaped to the ground. Running 
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forward past the caboose he saw lanterns flash- 
ing ahead of him where it appeared some cars 
were off the track. 

“Ugh!” He stumbled across something soft 
and went headlong into a ditch. Getting to his 
feet he went back to where he had struck the ob- 
stacle. 

The brakeman and conductor were lying along- 
side the train, tied hand and foot! Gags were in 
the mouths of both of them. 

Ralph cut the ropes quickly with his knife, 
pulled out the gags, and helped them to their feet. 

“Three fellows tied us!’ cried the conductor, 
as he started for the caboose, followed by the 
brakeman. 

Instead of following, Ralph darted along the 
side of the train toward the wrecked cars. 

Crack! Crack! Two shots rang out, and he 
felt his cap knocked from his head. Distinctly 
he had seen the flashes ahead of him. He darted 
between two box cars just as there came a third 
crack of a revolver! 


CHAPTER XVI 
UP TO RALPH’S JUDGMENT 


Ratpu’s cap lay at the side of the train where 
it had been knocked. He felt his head, but there 
was no sore spot, no moisture indicating blood— 
he had not been struck. 

“Those fellows must be in earnest,” the young 
railroader muttered. 

No longer than a couple of seconds did Ralph 
stand between the cars, fearing the men might 
come there to get him, they seemed so blood- 
thirsty. 

Were these the same desperadoes who had 
wrecked the train in Devil’s Den? If so, they 
had moved rapidly. Why were they picking on 
this particular train? If their only desire was to 
cause a wreck, why were they firing revolvers 
and why had they tied and gagged the two men 
at the rear of the train? 

Up the end of the car he drew himself, and, 
ducking low so that he would not be seen, he 
reached the top and crawled on hands and knees 
the first half-length of the car. 
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The night was young—and dark. Ralph knew 
the moon would not come up for some time. 
Darkness might aid him. But darkness had not 
aided him when he ran alongside the train—he 
had been seen at a considerable distance. 

He stopped. Should he peer over the side? 
Of what use would that be? He could hardly 
see anything. 

But he tried it. Easing himself slowly, stealth- 
ily along the top, he poked his head slyly out 
from the eaves and looked toward the front of 
the train. 

Lanterns were still dodging about one of the 
cars. He could see several men moving here and 
there. 

He edged his way back to the center, rose to 
a low-stooping position and made the other half- 
length of the car. Then he leaped over and hur- 
ried across the next car. In order that he might 
not run into unnecessary danger, he ducked low 
and peeped once again from the edge. 

The lanterns had disappeared. Not a light 
was in sight. He strained his eyes in the dark- 
ness to see a form, but only the few shadows 
which always appear at night were there. 

Lying quietly he listened. Not a sound came 
back to him. 

They seemed to have gone. 

Taking a long chance, Ralph let himself down 
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to the ground at the end of the car, waited there 
a few seconds for any sounds, and then ran along 
the side of the car for another car-length. Still 
there was no noise, no attempt to stop him. 

Another car-length he ran, hugging the side 
of the train very closely. His body was a part 
of the darkness. 

In this way he got to the place where two cars 
were off the track. One of them was the old type 
short-length car! 

Its doors were wide open. Even though it was 
dark, he could see through the car from one side 
to the other, and noted that the door on the far- 
ther side was open. 

He could not distinguish the color, but he knew 
this was one of the old blue cars of his father’s 
day. 

No one was around! The desperadoes had 
gone! 

Ralph dashed toward the engine, wondering 
what had become of the men who should be there. 
Had they been tied and gagged by these train- 
wreckers ? 

With nothing to impede his progress, he rushed 
to the engine, climbed into the cab, and there saw 
the two cowering forms of the engineer and the 
fireman, crouched low against the sides of the 
cab, each one as white as a sheet and trembling 
like an aspen leaf. 
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“What's the matter?” he called to them. “Why 
are you hiding here?” 

The two slinking forms looked in fright at him, 
saw a young man, unarmed, without a cap, hair 
disheveled, but did not know him. Ralph’s face 
was not as well known on this division as upon his 
own. 

They righted themselves and for a moment 
glared at him. 

“Who are you?’ muttered the engineer, the 
first to speak . 

“T’m Fairbanks!” replied Ralph, though not 
saying what he was. “I just got here on a motor 
car and found the conductor and brakeman, and 
I also saw some fellows around one of the cars. 
How did this train get wrecked and what were 
you fellows doing in the cab?” 

“Don’t know how we got wrecked, except that 
we saw a light ahead of us signaling and we 
slowed down. Then some of the cars went bump- 
ing off and we stopped!” The engineer had got 
his voice back and gave the information. ‘Who 
are you? What’s it your business?” 

“T’m chief of detectives of the Great North- 
ern,’ responded Ralph, knowing he had to per- 
mit these men to know his identity. ‘Why were 
you crouching there in the cab?” 

“Because two of those guys stuck gats in our 
face and told us to stay here or they'd blow our 
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heads off! Who did they shoot a while ago?” 
said the fireman. 

“They shot at me,” Ralph deftictl “Did you 
know when they went and did you see them go?” 

The two men in the engine said they could an- 
swer neither question. The desperadoes had 
merely attended to whatever they wished and then 
had gotten out of sight. 

Crack! Crack! 

Two shots reverberated Pas two heavy balls 
struck the metal-work of the cab. Ralph and 
the two men ducked. 

“Not gone yet, eh?” muttered Ralph. “Thank 
goodness for that. I'll get a chance to find them!” 

With the words he grabbed an iron bar from 
the cab and leaped to the ground. He took the 
side opposite that from which the shots had come, 
and turned to run down the track toward the 
rear. 

Climbing between two of the cars he got to 
the side where these men might be, and strained 
his eyes in an attempt to see them through the 
darkness. 

“T’ll see if I can’t draw their fire and locate 
them,” he muttered, digging into his pocket for 
a match. 

Finding it, he struck the match, held it for a 


second, and threw it to the ground as he leaped 
far to one side. 
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Crack! One shot came as a result of it. He 
heard the bullet strike the metal end of the box 
car next to which he had stood a second before 
and saw the place from which the flame flashed. 

Darting several cars toward the rear again, he 
stepped away from the rails and made his way 
across the ditch at the side of the track. Thus 
far he had not been seen. He was crouched low 
so that his shadowy form could not be seen even 
by those who saw best in the darkness. 

Taking a long chance, so it might seem, yet the 
surest way of advancing, Ralph sped as fast as 
his feet would safely carry him toward the thicket 
about fifty yards back from the rails, thinking 
then to make his way toward the men who were 
shooting. 

He made the thicket safely. Not a shot told 
him he had been seen or heard. The headlight of 
the locomotive lighted the territory toward which 
he would now move. 

Stopping every five paces to listen, he edged 
his way along until he thought he was about at 
the point where he had been fired upon—that is, 
measured by a ninety-degree angle from the train. 
The man who had fired was farther ahead. 

Here he listened for a long time. Not a sound 
came to his ears. Ralph moved stealthily along. 
Closer and closer to the point where he had seen 
the revolver flash he went. 
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No one stopped him. No one fired. He passed 
the point. No one impeded his progress. He 
listened carefully and intently. 

The miscreants had moved back into the thicket 
and had left the immediate vicinity, he con- 
cluded. 

He saw the two men from the caboose come 
forward to join the men at the engine. There 
came no firing. 

“Gone!” he muttered. ‘Got away again! But 
then, I might not have been able to do much, 
anyhow. If I could have gotten close enough I 
might have landed on one of them before any 
one could shoot.” 

Straight across the narrow plot of grass and 
weeds he went, frightening the trainmen for an 
instant when he suddenly loomed up from the 
darkness. 

Gathering their forces together, they com- 
menced the work of replacing the cars on the 
track. This was not difficult. They drove 
spikes back into the rail, and with the aid of the 
engine and special tools they brought the two 
cars back on the rails. 

An hour had passed in doing so, and red lights 
had been placed front and rear to head off any 
oncoming trains. 

When the train was ready to make its journey, 
Ralph went to his motor car, having reclaimed his 
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cap as he walked to the rear, and started back to- 
ward Hammerfest. 

“Gets me why they are continually wrecking 
freights. Why don’t they wreck a passenger 
train?’ he thought to himself, as he gave the 
motor the spark and moved toward town. “That 
was another of the blue cars, and they climbed 
into it. It was an empty, yet they went into it 
as carefully as they would had it been loaded. 
What's the big idea?” 

Immediately upon his arrival at Hammerfest 
Ralph used the long distance telephone, though 
the hour was late, to get Supervisor Hopkins. 

Thus far he had heard nothing from Zeph, and 
the operator at the station had not seen him. 
That young man was mysteriously away from the 
point where he had last been known to be. And 
with him, or maybe on some other mission, were 
both Mike Persell and Solar Jenkins. 

“Mr. Hopkins, this is Fairbanks,” Ralph an- 
nounced when he got the supervisor on the line. 
“T guess you’ve heard of another wreck over here 
on the main line. I got there right after it hap- 
pened. They bound and gagged the brakeman 
and the conductor and had the men on the engine 
scared half to death. Fired several times at me, 
but everything is all right. Have you heard from 
Zeph?”’ 

Mr. Hopkins listened to the recital and told 
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Ralph that he had no word from Zeph Dallas. 

“By the way, Ralph,” said the supervisor, “get 
up to headquarters to-night or early in the morn- 
ing. Better go to-night if you can. The presi- 
dent wants both of us.” 

Ralph started to ask questions, but immediately 
realized it would be useless, for if the supervisor 
knew anything he was not apt to say so over the 
telephone. 

Early next morning found Ralph Fairbanks at 
the headquarters office, and when the train came 
in from Rockton he met Mr. Hopkins stepping 
off. 

“This thing is getting on my nerves,” said 
President Grant when they were all three closeted 
in his office and the doors had been closed. “A 
half-dozen wrecks, all freights, all about the same 
general location, and we can’t find the fellow. 
Now, what plans have you?” 

Barton Hopkins referred the matter to Ralph, 
as chief of detectives. 

“Tl explain a coincidence,” Ralph turned to 
speak to the president. ‘Maybe it has some bear- 
ing on this, and maybe it has not, but to my mind 
it is of extreme importance.” 

“Go ahead,” President Grant replied, smiling 
graciously. 

“T have been to every wreck we have had,” 
stated Ralph. “In every one of them the car 
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which has attracted the attention of the despera- 
does has been one of the old type blue cars. That 
has been an outstanding fact.” 

The supervisor had been aware of this, and 
had communicated it to the president. 

“Last night down near Crossett they bound 
and gagged the brakeman and the conductor and 
drove the two men at the engine into the cab. 
But when they went to work on the cars, they 
sought out one of the old blue cars. It was empty. 
Several times this has been true. But they tear 
open the doors and enter anyhow. It is my be- 
lief that these blue cars hold some key position 
for them.” 

“Have you any plan?” asked President Grant. 

“Yes, I have one; and I am going to put it into 
effect at once if agreeable to you,” replied Ralph. 

The two men listened to the scheme. 

“All right, Ralph, it is in your hands!” and the 
president rose from his chair. “I’ve faith in you 
and I believe you'll do this thing right!” 
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CHAPTER XIX 
NOT TO BE BEATEN 


Ir was a source of great gratification to Ralph 
Fairbanks that the president of the Great North- 
ern and the general supervisor of the Rockton di- 
vision were both willing to entrust the situation 
to his hands. 

“T shall do my best to bring these fellows to 
justice,” said Ralph. ‘Moreover, I feel sure now 
that Jack Nettleton is the leader.” 

“By the way, that reminds me,” Mr. Hopkins 
spoke up. “Tell us about that happening the other 
night that made you buy a new suit of clothes.” 

Without coloring the story in any way, and 
rather making light of it in his own modest way, 
Ralph recited what had occurred when the gang 
had grabbed him and had cast him into the can- 
yon. 

The two older men looked aghast. They did 
not know the youth had been through any such 
experience. 

“How did you get out?” asked the president. 

Ralph told of his landing in a tree, and then 
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of his getting to the ledge and making his way 
back to the level from which he had been cast. 

“Why hadn’t you reported this?” asked Presi- 
dent Grant. 

“Will you please tell me when I have had any 
time to be reporting anything?” Ralph asked, with 
asmile. “Things have been on the jump for the 
last few days.” 

“You are right about that,” replied the super- 
visor. “But in a case of that sort, when desperate 
measures have been taken, it would be wise to 
let us know.” 

“T would, gladly,” said Ralph. “But of what 
benefit would it have been? Had I tried to tell 
you over the telephone it would have been a lame 
sort of story, more like a movie adventure, and 
the fellows were gone, anyhow. I was nearest 
to them, and failed to get them.” 

When Barton Hopkins and Ralph walked out 
of the office they left with the understanding that 
the president would give them every help they 
needed in putting down the trouble that had 
arisen. 

“Was there ever a fellow like him?” Mr. Hop- 
kins asked, as they moved toward the station to 
get a train back to Rockton. “He is one of the 
finest men I have ever met.” 

“T quite agree with you,” replied Ralph heart- 


ily. 
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In an hour they were at Hammerfest, where 
they made the transfer to a train running east 
along the Rockton division. 

“I wonder if there will be any wrecks along 
the road this night,’ Hopkins said, for want of 
some other subject. 

“There will be if we have a blue car hitched 
into the middle of one of our freights,” replied 
Ralph. 

“Then you do believe the blue cars are at the 
bottom of this?” 

“T believe nothing else,’ came firmly from 
Ralph. “TI have no idea as yet what is the reason 
for it, but those blue cars have some attraction 
for Smoky Jack Nettleton and his newly formed 
gang.” 

“Newly formed gang is right!’ exclaimed 
Hopkins. “From what you have said there are 
four of them. That means Jack Nettleton has 
three more members in his gang. Wonder if any 
of them have ever operated with him before?” 

“T’ve no idea.” 

While their train rolled on toward Rockton 
these two sat discussing the subject of criminol- 
ogy. To Ralph it was a new subject, yet there 
were elements about it which he had thought over 
many times. He could never understand why 
men spent more energy and more time in being 
crooked than they did in being straight, despite 
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the fact that the same energy and thought would 
earn more in the straight path than in the crooked 
one. 

Stepping from the train, Ralph bade good-bye 
to Barton Hopkins and hurried, as evening fell, 
straight to his home, where he knew his mother 
awaited him. 

“Well, mother, here I am!’’ he exclaimed, as 
he dashed up the steps and into the house to take 
her into his arms and kiss her. 

“T am so glad to see you!” she told him. “I 
have worried over you all afternoon!” 

“Why this afternoon particularly?’ he asked 
of her. 

“Because I received another note to-day. It 
has disturbed me. I do wish you could get out 
of this work and be back in the dispatchers’ office 
once more,” she went on. “Let me show you the 
note which I received.” 

In a moment she returned from her own room, 
handing to him a sheet of white paper this time, 
instead of the wrapping paper which had been 
used before, and he saw the same rough printing. 


“Fairbanks—You’d better resign. If you 
don’t there’s something going to happen to you 


sudden.” 


Ralph read the message slowly, then read it 
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again. He turned the paper carefully to see if 
any marks were on the other side. Then for a 
third time he read it. 

“That is the same printing the other notes 
had,” he remarked. “And, mother, when they 
write notes like that there is no danger to be 
feared. Only the slinking, fearful, sneaking fel- 
low who has no backbone will write a note like 
that. He’d like to mean what he says, but he’s 
afraid to show he means it.” 

“But, Ralph,” pleaded his mother, “can’t you 
get President Grant to relieve you of this duty 
and put you back in the dispatchers’ office? You 
are not fitted to be a detective, and my nerves can’t 
stand it much longer.” 

“Mother,” and Ralph patted her on the shoul- 
der, “please don’t let this worry you so much. 
Don’t have any fear about such notes as these. 
They don’t :.ean anything. They are simply 
messages from some one who is afraid to do any- 
thing himself and takes this cowardly method of 
scaring me through you. But, it just can’t be 
done!” 

Mrs, Fairbanks did worry. Ralph noticed her 
face seemed more lined than it had been. She 
seemed older during the past week. He lost his 
temper about it and determined that, were he to 
find the writer of these notes, he would thrash 
the fellow if he possibly could. 
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Ralph was not a superman. He had a temper, 
and he hated to the greatest degree those who are 
cowardly. 

“Let me have a little bite to eat, mother, and 
then I’m going to run over to say hello to 
Cherry,” and Ralph led her toward the dining 
room. 

His mother was ready to serve him. She 
quickly had two places set and the food was placed 
before them. She had prepared only for herself, 
but the portions had been goodly, for she had 
hoped he would return this evening. 

Two hours after he returned home he was at 
the Hopkins house, asking for Cherry. 

“Let me show you something I got to-day,” 
Cherry said to him after they had been chatting 
gaily for a while. “I don’t know whether I 
should show you, because it might cause you to 
worry, but it was certainly intended for you.” 

She exhibited a paper very much like the one 
his mother had received. The printing was the 
same. The message was practically the same as 
that which had appeared on the former note. 

“How did you get this?” he asked of Cherry. 

“Tt came in the mail this afternoon directed to 
me, but you see the message is certainly intended 
for you and not for me,” she replied. 

“Mother got one just like it,” Ralph muttered. 
“Whoever the fellow is who is writing these notes, 
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he is barking up the wrong tree. Stuff like that 
won't affect me.” 

“I knew it wouldn’t!” and her eyes glowed. “I 
just knew you would not be much affected! Yet 
I feared just a wee little bit you might worry over 
it.” 

Ralph’s forehead scowled deeply. Once again 
he was losing his temper. His face grew white 
for an instant and his fists clenched. Cherry 
noted the change in him. 

“Please, Ralph,” she said, laying an arm on his 
shoulder, ‘what are you thinking?” 

“T’m thinking that if I can catch the dirty 
coward who sent these notes I’m going to whip 
him fairly in a stand-up fight until he begs for 
mercy!” he breathed through clenched teeth. 
“T’m not going to stop until I find him. He can 
write all he wants and try to intimidate me, but 
I’m not going to be beaten!” 
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CHAPTER XX 
MYSTERIOUS ZEPH 


RawtpuH FarrBpanxs walked home that evening 
thoroughly angry. There never had been a time 
previously when he had been so determined that 
he would bring to book him or those who were 
trying to thwart him. 

He lay in bed that night, eyes wide open, star- 
ing through the darkness, his mind whirling about 
among the many incidents, seeking some clue by 
which he might be led. 

“Belwick!” the thought came to him. It 
seemed that all the night sounds outside his win- 
dow breathed that name. 

“Belwick!” 

Belwick, the injured man, the one who had 
been pounded and pummeled by some one, by 
whose side there had been an empty jewel case, 
the man whom he had chased when accused, who 
had swung aboard a westbound train and disap- 
peared into the hills—followed by Nettleton on 
another westbound train. Nettleton, too, had 
disappeared into the hills toward the west. 
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Belwick! He would go to the man in the morn- 
ing! Where was Zeph? 

“Zeph would come in handy now to aid in 
working out the theory a little more detectively 
—to use that word,” and Ralph, in spite of his 
anxiety, chuckled to himself in the dark. 

Ralph Fairbanks dropped to sleep that night 
with a smile on his face, content with things for 
the while. 

Early the next morning he appeared at the 
station. 

His cap was set jauntily on his head, and one 
of the brightest of his ties was about his neck. 
He had bade good-bye to his mother with more 
spirit than usual, and she, wondering what had 
come over him, was happy in the thought that his 
work was giving him pleasure. 

The westbound local pulled out of the station 
with Ralph sitting in the cab, chatting with the 
engineman, telling him that he wished to get off 
at an out-of-the-way place, and obtaining from 
the engineer his promise to slow down. 

Far into the hills they went, the local stopping 
at every little crossroads, it appeared, though 
Ralph was in no great hurry. He had taken this 
early train so that he would arrive at his destina- 
tion in mid-morning. 

“There’s the place, Bob.” He motioned ahead 
of him to the engineer. “Just slow down a bit 
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and I'll jump off. I’ve got to see some one over 
there on the other side of that hill.” 

“Why, Ralph, this is the place where two of 
our wrecks have been!” exclaimed the engineer 
anxiously. 

“Sure! I thought maybe I might find some- 
thing around here that would do us some good!” 
responded the young detective, stepping to the 
rear of the cab and preparing to alight. 

In another moment he had swung free of the 
train, running with it along a narrow ledge of 
gravel and rock, waving to the engineer as the 
train picked up speed. 

Ralph hurriedly made his way over the first of 
the small round-topped hills and saw the building 
nestling among the trees which housed the in- 
jured Belwick. 

It had been several days since he had called. 
The kindly old woman met him at the door with a 
smile. 

“How’s our sick man getting along?” asked 
Ralph. 

“He seems to be better,” the old woman an- 
swered. “The doctor was here yesterday after- 
noon and says he might get well, but he’s not in 
his right mind yet.” 

“Has he said anything that could be under- 
stood ?” Ralph questioned. 

“No. But he does talk now and then, only he 
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mutters it and it can’t be made out. I’ve been 
listening for you,” she replied. 

“Tet me see his clothes, won’t you?” asked 
Ralph next. 

The elderly woman went quickly to a clothes 
press and brought out the bedraggled clothing 
which Belwick had worn when Zeph carried him 
to the house and made arrangements with the 
woman to keep the man until he could be moved. 

Ralph took the clothes and spread them upon 
a couch. Then he sat down and carefully went 
over the coat and trousers, spending more time on 
the coat. It was a long chance he was taking. 

Through all the pockets he went. Scraps of 
paper were there, matches, toothpicks, and other 
odds and ends. But though he went through the 
clothes in an hour’s search, and back through 
them again, not a thing did he find which would 
lead to a solution of his problem. 

By the side of Belwick’s bed he sat for another 
hour, watching the uneven breathing of the man 
as he fitfully struggled to take hold on life again. 
Now and then the gambler muttered, but the mut- 
terings were incoherent. 

“Here comes your friend,” murmured the 
woman, coming quietly to the spot where Ralph 
sat. She nodded toward the door. 

Zeph Dallas, with his great shock of hair hold- 
ing the cap from his head, walked to the front 
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door, tapped, was admitted and joined Ralph at 
the bedside of Belwick with only a nod. 

“I thought you were around Hammerfest, 
Zeph,” Ralph remarked in a low tone of voice. 
“Watched for you, but did not see or hear of 
you.” 

“Been out in the woods scouting around,” re- 
plied Zeph. 

“Where are Mike and Sol?” questioned Ralph. 

“Out in the woods. Both of them have guns 
now. Got them yesterday. Somebody shot at 
both of them in the hills!” 

Ralph immediately became interested. He 
asked Zeph when the shooting had taken place 
and where. 

“Yesterday morning up near Crossett. Hear 


about the wreck there?” asked Zeph. “Yes? 


Well, the next morning the two boys were in the 
hills looking things over when somebody took a 
shot and put a little round hole in Sol’s new 
bonnet. Sol got mad and bought himself a gun. 
Now he’s hunting for the fellow who did it.” 

Ralph asked where it happened, and learned 
that the shooting had been very close to the point 
where he had been the night previous when the 
wreck on the main line had occurred. 

“Any chance of a rendezvous being there some- 
where?” Ralph queried his partner. 

“Maybe so, maybe no. I hunted for one, and 
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the boys were hunting for it, too, but we didn’t 
have any luck!” went on Zeph. “This fellow said 
anything?” 

“Not that I have understood.” 

Belwick was muttering again. Both of them 
listened intently in the hope that some intelligible 
words might be uttered. 

“__blue car,” muttered Belwick, the first words 
which had enunciation to them. The words were 
heard by both young men. They struck Ralph’s 
ears like a thunderbolt. 

He looked up at Zeph, but Zeph’s face showed 
nothing. He was calmly watching the face of 
Belwick lying on the pillow. 

The day was wearing on. Afternoon was well 
spent, yet he had gained nothing this day. Ralph 
felt that time had been wasted when he had hoped 
the day would be a profitable one. 

“T went through his pockets and found noth- 
ing,” he managed to remark to Zeph after a long 
time of quiet had passed. 

“So did I—the first day,” Zeph responded. 
“Found nothing but a piece of wood.” 

“Have you got it?” asked Ralph quickly. 

“Tt’s there on the mantel,” and Zeph indicated 
the shelf above the fireplace, to which Ralph al- 
most ran in his eagerness. 

On the mantel-shelf lay a very small piece of 
wood. Ralph looked at it carefully. On one side 
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of it was a black mark. Perhaps it was part of 
some lettering, or a sign might have been on it. 

“What do you make of it?” he asked Zeph 
Dallas. 

“Don’t know. Meant to tell you about it, but 
forgot, so then I told the woman not to disturb 
it. That’s why it stayed there waiting until you 
came,” replied Zeph. 

Ralph studied the fragment of wood with much 
care. But it yielded nothing. He could not de- 
termine whence it might have come. He turned 
again to Zeph. 

“Where did you find it, Zeph?’’ he asked. 

“Sticking in the edge of his right cuff!” 

Ralph started. Into his mind there came a 
vague idea of the manner in which it might have 
come there. Then the idea flashed out again. It 
was so foolish. 

He placed the sliver in his pocket, first wrap- 
ping it with a small piece of newspaper. 

“Zeph,” he said, “this fellow is going to tell us 
something yet if we have some way of listening 
in.” 

“Maybe he’s already done it, and we weren’t 
here,” and Zeph patted his forehead. 

Ralph smiled at the quaintness and whimsical- 
ity of the remark, yet knew what was meant and 
that it could have happened. 

“We know this fellow got the necklace. We 
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know he didn’t have it when Nettleton got him. 
It is reasonable to think that he hid it or lost it 
or threw it away. The chances are that he hid 
it. Where?” Ralph talked to Zeph. 

“Tf I knew I’d go to it!” Zeph responded. 

“Tf Nettleton had gotten that. necklace he 
wouldn’t be staying around these parts, would 
he?” continued Ralph. 

“How do you know he is around?” it was 
Zeph’s turn to ask questions. 

“T got one of his printed notes—his own stuff,” 
replied Ralph. “And it was only yesterday. So, 
he’s around here yet.” 

“So I’ve heard!” replied Zeph. 

“What have you heard?” 

“That he’s around here yet!” 

“Look here, Zeph, what are you driving at? 
How do you know he is around, or what have you 
heard, or anything else that you know?” 

“Don’t know much. Little birds out in the 
woods tell funny stories. Ever hear any?” 

Ralph stalked down the room, looked out the 
door, and then turned on Zeph again. Here he 
was—doing “that mysterious stuff” right in the 
midst of a situation that needed solving! 


CHAPTER XXI 
MORE NOTES 


Rapu turned back to speak to Zeph. 

“Tell me, Zeph,” he said, “have you any in- 
formation about this fellow Nettleton? Do you 
have the slightest idea where he is or where we 
may lay hands on him?” 

Zeph’s face sparkled into a broad smile. 

“T have the slightest idea, Ralph, yes,” he said. 
“TI believe he is close to where we are right now. 
I told the other two fellows to finish hunting 
where they were, up near Crossett, and then come 
down here and we'll go hunting for the gang. 
There are four of them, I am pretty sure.” 

“In the meanwhile I am working on another 
plan,” Ralph sat down close to Zeph. “TI think 
we ought to gather all the blue cars together, herd 
them, as it were, and see what is the effect of 
feeding them out one by one, or in pairs—any 
way just to see what the result is.” 

“That’s a daisy idea!” exclaimed Ralph’s as- 
sistant detective. “I am just as firmly convinced 
as ever a person can be that those old blue dog- 
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houses have got something to do with these 
wrecks! I don’t know why, of course, but each 
wreck has had a dog-house in it, and they always 
climb into the one that’s there.” 

“Precisely!’’ cried Ralph. “You've hit it 
fairly!’ They climb into the old blue car each 
time, even when it hasn’t a thing in it! Now, lis- 
ten here,” he went on, half turning toward the 
other room to see if any one were listening, 
“isn’t it possible that the little stick of wood will 
show in what kind of car this fellow Belwick was 
riding?” 

“What’s the kind of car Belwick was riding 
got to do with it?” asked Zeph, though a peculiar 
little frown on his face indicated that he was ask- 
ing the question to learn if the answer tallied with 
his own ideas. 

“T am just wondering if Belwick climbed into 
a blue car,” muttered Ralph. “I am sure he 
climbed on to one of them when he got out of 
Rockton.” 

Zeph looked hard at Ralph, the frown moving 
off his face and back again. 

“And I am just as sure that he did, too!” he 
said. “But what kind of car was he in when Jack 
Nettleton got to him, or was he in any car at 
all?” 

“Maybe so, maybe no,” Ralph smiled, as he re- 
peated a phrase of Zeph’s, for it really answered 
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nothing at all. “Listen, Zeph,’’ he went on, get- 
ting serious again, “you stay here to see what 
happens and find the other two fellows. To- 
morrow morning come into Rockton. Or you 
might make it any time to-morrow to suit your- 
selves. Use your own judgment. But I’m going 
into Rockton at once and start this scheme to 
work!” 

This being agreed upon, Ralph left the house 
very shortly and took the trail back to Hammer- 
fest. It was a considerable walk, but the young 
railroader was strong, sturdy, accustomed to ex- 
ercise, and also determined. He thought noth- 
ing of the walk, and his mind seethed with plans 
all along the way. 

Reaching Rockton late at night, he first went 
home for a rest. This was important, and also 
the hour was late. He did not feel that his plan 
demanded the waking of Mr. Hopkins at such a 
time. 

Early next morning he was at Barton Hopkins’ 
office, waiting for the supervisor when he came to 
work. Barton Hopkins had not forgotten the art 
of being at the office early. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed when he saw Ralph. 
“What’s in the wind this morning? Seems as if 
we went through another day!” 

“T have a plan; and I want you to give your 
approval to its being put into effect. It is the one 
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we discussed up at the office of the president. I 
am ready to start it right now. Had a talk with 
Zeph Dallas yesterday and we’re ready to go!” 
Ralph replied. 

“Fine!” ejaculated the supervisor of this di- 
vision of the Great Northern Railroad. “Come 
in and give us the information and we shall have 
the cars rolling at once!” 

They entered the office, removed their hats, 
made themselves comfortable, and took seats at 
Barton Hopkins’ desk. 

“Tn the first place,’ Ralph started to explain 
the details of the movement he wished started, 
“T propose that we pick up all blue cars as rapidly 
as freights move into Rockton. I want them all 
centered right here. At first, I thought of hav- 
ing them centralized on one train, but that is of 
no consequence.” 

“Aren't you a little wrong there?” asked Hop- 
kins. 

Ralph asked him where his plan could have a 
weakness. 

“You are strongly of the opinion that these 
old type blue cars are, for some unknown reason, 
causing all the trouble—causing the series of 
wrecks we have been having?” 

Ralph agreed this was true. 

“All right. View it carefully,” went on the 
supervisor. “If we bring them in straggling, one 
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car at a time on each freight moving this way, 
aren’t we in danger of having each of those trains 
wrecked, one by one, provided, of course, the blue 
cars are the cause?” 

Ralph had thought of that very point, but it 
had not made such a strong impression on him 
as it evidently had on the mind of the older 
man. 

He thought about it quietly for several mo- 
ments without attempting to make reply. Ralph 
was not given to giving replies without some 
thought back of them. 

“Mr. Hopkins,” he said slowly, “I had thought 
of that very same point. However, I am going 
to agree with you, even though I discarded it, 
that the best thing is to bring those cars into 
Rockton in bunches—whatever way we can get 
them here.” 

Barton Hopkins beamed. He had learned, in 
the many months he had been with the Rockton 
division, that Ralph Fairbanks spoke only after 
he had decided upon a question. He had also 
learned that Ralph did not change his mind very 
easily; and he had learned, too, that only because 
a man held a higher place in the system than did 
Ralph, did not alter Ralph’s views one particle. 

“Here is the list which you gave me,’ went on 
Ralph. “It is not correct at this moment, except 
as to the total number of cars. Will you issue 
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whatever orders are necessary to have every car 
brought into Rockton at once? Then I'll take the 
messages over to the office and have them put on 
the wires immediately. I wish those cars together 
as soon as we can get them.” 

The supervisor drew out several sheets of paper. 
A large pencil flew rapidly across the white sheets, 
a hand pitching there to Ralph as quickly as he 
finished, and in a very few minutes the orders 
were all in writing and had been properly signed 
by the supervisor. 

“Thanks very much,” and the young detective 
rose to go. “I'll get these going! There is one 
point, however, we must not forget—these cars, 
if loaded, must be unloaded and transferred at 
once. That is to say, I wish empty cars to come 
in here so that we shall have no bother about re- 
moving freight.” 

“A good point!” cried Mr. Hopkins. “Here!” 
and he shifted another sheet of paper across to 
Ralph. 

The young man took them up and started for 
his former office as dispatcher. Action was what 
he wanted, since the decision had been reached 
and was approved so heartily. 

As he walked across the space intervening, he 
started reading the sheets and was completely 
surprised to find that the supervisor had not is- 
sued any general orders at all. Instead, he had 
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merely passed to Ralph all his own powers to 
call in the cars. 

Ralph felt elated over the pretty compliment. 
Whereas Barton Hopkins had always heretofore 
given the impression that he was the one who 
must sign all important orders, in this case he had 
delegated his authority to Ralph. 

Putting the sheets into his pocket, since they 
really were his now, he stepped into the dispatch- 
ers’ office, shook hands and chatted with the 
operators for a few minutes, sat at a desk and 
started all his orders. 

With a bang they were sent onto the wires. 
There was no hesitancy. In less than half an 
hour he had heard every message leave the office, 
and, with his keen ear, he had caught the reply 
of every one of the operators to whom the mes- 
sages had been sent. 

The orders had been isstied in such a manner 
that every operator, every station agent, conduc- 
tor of freights, brakeman and engineman, was 
bound to keep an eye on blue cars and hook them 
up for centering at the division headquarters— 
Rockton. 

This done, he hurried home to have breakfast 
with his mother and to rest a while, knowing that 
his three helpers in the detective force would be 
coming into Rockton during the afternoon. 

His guess was good. 
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“Here we are!” exclaimed Zeph, as the three 
came trooping into the little cubby-hole of an 
office which Ralph had set up in the division head- 
quarters building at the side of the tracks. 
“Where do we go from here and, if so, why?” 

‘Did you find any news about Nettleton?” 
asked Ralph. 

“Nary a word,” replied Zeph. “But you can 
start betting a lot of old clothes against plugged 
nickels that you’re going to hear from him to- 
night!” 

“What makes you think that?” asked Ralph. 
“Because they will see the blue cars coming in on 
every train?” 

“That’s the idea!” immediately responded 
Zeph. “If there is anything to our thought that 
the blue cars have something to do with all these 
wrecks, then watch the wrecks to-night when 
those cars come along the road!” 

This very thought had occurred to Ralph sev- 
eral times while he formulated his scheme, yet 
he was gambling that the wreckers, noticing so 
many cars coming, would be chary of attacking 
them. 

He hurried down to Barton Hopkins’ office. 

“Mr. Hopkins, what do you say if we wire at 
once for all our crews to be armed to-day and to- 
night while these cars are coming in? There is 
a possibility that Nettleton and his gang might 
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start something, and we could scare them off 
with firearms!” 

“I don’t think it’s best for our crews to carry 
firearms at any time,” slowly replied the super- 
visor. “It might cause the wrong kind of im- 
pression in their minds. They are hired to run 
trains, and it is up to us to keep them protected 
as well as we can.” 

“Then I’m going to put our boys up the line 
as quickly as possible to protect them,” cried 
Ralph, running out of the office. 

In five minutes he had seen Zeph, Sol and Mike 
and some few others of the detective force, found 
each was well armed, and started them out on 
rail motor cars to meet freight trains as they came 
in, but with orders to get on none of the trains 
unless they were hauling blue cars. 

They had instructions to scatter, one man to 
each freight, so that the force would be at each 
scene of a wreck if there were one. 

The day passed without a mishap. Evening 
came, with Ralph staying in the dispatchers’ office 
awaiting word of wrecks. None came. One by 
one the freights rolled into Rockton, each bring- 
ing some of the old blue cars. 

He telephoned his mother he would eat his 
evening meal in town, close to the office. 

It was late that night when he decided to get 
some rest. Four freights had come into the di- 
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vision headquarters, each hauling a few cars, and 
reports came in rapidly from all along the line to 
the effect that the others were coming fast. Early 
morning would find them fairly well centered at 
Rockton. 

When he reached home his mother hurried to 
the door to meet him. She was white of face and 
greatly agitated. 

“Look at this!’ as she handed Ralph a note. 


“You’re a smart young man. But you're not 
smart enough to catch us with a trick like that. 
We'll get you before you know it.” 


It was the same kind of printed note! 
His temper boiled up and over. If he could 


only lay his hands on the coward writing those 
notes! 
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CHAPTER XXII 
IN AN ALLEY 


Berore he retired that night Ralph called the 
dispatchers’ office and learned that no wrecks had 
taken place. The road had been free of them 
even though a host of blue cars was moving 
straight along the rails toward Rockton every 
minute. The office also informed him that an- 
other train had come in with additional cars. 

Early in the morning he issued instructions for 
the centralization of the cars in the yards, placing 
all of them on two tracks. 

Sitting on a box at one of the flag houses in 
the yards he smiled as he saw the long string of 
cars grow longer, saw each incoming freight train 
shift more of them to the Rockton yard. 

“Believe I'll examine them!” he thought. 

Jumping into one of the cars he started an ex- 
amination, but did not know what he was hunt- 
ing for, merely looking about the car to ascertain 
whether there might be something different from 
any other car. The only thing he noticed was that 
the car was not constructed in the manner used 
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for later models, that the linings did not go to 
the top, and that a small shelf was formed about 
four feet from the floor of the car. 

Instead of proceeding with an examination of 
any of the others, he seated himself in the door 
of this one, permitting his legs and feet to dangle 
groundward, just thinking. 

Belwick ought to be more closely watched now 
than before, for he appeared to be growing 
stronger, and, though out of his head even yet, 
there was the possibility of his coming to full 
consciousness at any time. 

“Wonder why Nettleton went back there to 
see him?” Ralph inquired of himself. “There 
was something to it, but what it is I cannot 
fathom!” 

The day was a long one for Ralph. He re- 
mained about the yards, watching the increasing 
number of blue cars, finally counting them to see 
that but eight more remained out of the yards. 

“Pretty quick work, I’ll say!” he remarked to 
Barton Hopkins, who joined him during the late 
afternoon in the yards, having noticed during the 
day that the young detective never left his post. 

“Quite right!’ replied the supervisor. “It 
shows we have an organization on this old road, 
doesn’t it? And that is something to be proud 
or 


“T am proud of it—always have been!” ex- 
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claimed Ralph. “We have a lot of hard-working, 
loyal men!” 

“Where are your worthies?” asked Hopkins. 

“Around looking the land over,” laughed 
Ralph. “They'll show up in due time. I wish 
Zeph were here right now, for I’ve an idea that 
we ought to keep a watch on that fellow Belwick 
up near Hammerfest.” 

“T’ve been thinking the same thing myself. 
And,” went on Hopkins, “I’m going to suggest 
most earnestly that you keep a watch out for 
yourself. I don’t like these notes, and, if there is 
anything to your theory about these blue cars, 
the gang is going to work this yard—and is going 
to try to harm you in the bargain!” 

Late in the evening Ralph went home, first 
checking with the operators to see where others 
of the blue cars were located and whether they 
might move into Rockton during the night. 

After supper he went to the Hopkins house to 
see Cherry, taking her to a moving picture show. 
When it was over, laughing and chatting, they 
walked slowly back to her home. There they sat 
talking for a long time, until Ralph came to the 
conclusion that it was time for him to go to bed. 

“This thing is about over now, Cherry,” he 
said to her as he started to leave. “I feel sure 
that the right thing is being done, because it had 
an effect immediately on some one, whoever he 
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might be. He would not have written the last 
notes unless his plans were being frustrated!” 

“That is where you are right!” cried the girl. 
“Tt is enough evidence to keep you working in the 
same direction.” 

Ralph bade her good-night and swung down 
the walk toward the street, turning to start home 
through the long lane of trees. 

A large man met him as he moved along the 
sidewalk. It was Barton Hopkins. 

“What are you doing out so late?’ asked 
Ralph. 

“Well, Ralph,’ Hopkins laid a hand on his 
shoulder, “‘to tell you the truth I became a little 
apprehensive about things at the yards and I 
roamed down to learn whether anything unusual 
was taking place.” 

“Was there?” quickly Ralph asked. 

“Yes, there was, in a way.” Hopkins spoke 
very slowly. “Two of our men from the round- 
house reported they had chased a couple of fel- 
lows out of the yard about the time I got there. 
They were quite a bit excited about it!” 

This news came as a surprise to the young de- 
tective. He had given instructions that he be 
notified of anything out of the ordinary. He so 
told Hopkins. 

“But I got there at about that time,” said Hop- 
kins, “and they may have thought it was sufficient 
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that I knew. The men were excited, as I told you. 
But nothing has happened for the last hour.” 

“Tl go down that way myself!” declared 
Ralph. “Will you please telephone my mother, 
telling her that I am going to the yards and will 
be late getting home, and ask her not to sit up 
for me?” 

Mr. Hopkins promised to do so, and the young 
fellow started at once for the yards. The way 
was a dark one, and he swung along at a medium 
pace, in deep thought. 

“These fellows are determined to find some- 
thing in those cars,” he thought. “I wonder— 
I wonder—if the thing they are seeking is that 
string of pearls. I started to tell Mr. Hopkins 
what I have in mind, and yet I don’t know 
whether to or not. 

“That would be a peculiar thing—that they 
were hunting for Mrs. Hopkins’ jewels in cars 
operated by the railroad of which her husband 
is the supervisor. 

“Yet it can’t be that such a thing has occurred!” 
he went on with his thoughts. 

The great eim trees, with a sycamore here and 
there, overspreading the sidewalk, made it very 
dark. So dark, in fact, that the swinging lights 
at the street intersections hardly cast their rays 
to the middle of the blocks. 

He came to a wide alley. There was a worn 
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brick sidewalk in front of it where the constant 
stream of heavily laden wagons in a long number 
of years had made two rutted tracks across the 
walk. 

He heard a noise behind him, and instantly 
leaped to the left at the sound. 

Turning quickly as he reached the edge of the 
walk, he saw two forms dart from the alley to- 
ward him! 

It was too dark to recognize either of them. 
But he saw they were coming at him, separating 
from each other as they jumped in his direction. 

Dodging behind a tree and coming to the side- 
walk, he aimed a hurried blow at one of the men, 
but missed him. The man dodged to one side and 
went against the fence. 

The second one followed him around the tree 
and was coming toward him from the rear. 
Ralph turned quickly and raised his foot to stop 
the fellow. His right foot caught the man’s fore- 
arm, and brought a sharp cry from him! 

In that instant Ralph again jumped toward the 
street to evade the first fellow. He thought of 
running toward town as fast as his feet would 
carry him, yet he could not—the determination 
to bring this thing to a focus was uppermost. 
This was the attack about which the notes had 
been written. He would soon show these rascals 
what they were fighting! 
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In the midst of residences as they were, he 
realized they would not attempt to use firearms— 
at any rate, if they had intended to, they would 
have done so by this time. 

The two men were now about six or seven feet 
apart, coming at him from the sidewalk! 

He did not await their further coming. Mak- 
ing a dash as if to rush one of them, he suddenly 
swerved far to one side, ducked his head low, and 
brought a fist hard against the other of the men. 
But that fellow had turned his side, and Ralph’s 
fist struck the muscles at the hips, doing no dam- 
age. 

Jumping back, he swung quickly to meet the 
onslaught of the other attacker! 

Swish! Swish! Two heavy fists went by his 
head as the man, evidently a slugger of no mean 
quality, aimed two good blows. Had either one 
of them struck the target for which they were 
aimed, Ralph would have been knocked to the 
center of the street! 

Crack! He brought a fist lightly against the 
ribs of the man who had missed him, staggering 
him for a second, but getting no other results. 

The two now rushed him closely. Ralph darted 
to the right and aimed his left foot at the stom- 
ach of one of the fellows. 

A heavy grunt told him that he had found the 


goal. 
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Ralph got to his balance again, the second at- 
tacker was almost on him. The young railroader 
sent a straight right at the fellow and got him 
on the shoulder, sending him spinning around. 
Ralph jumped at him to get a hard blow before 
the fellow could regain his balance. 

Crack! Something struck the young detective. 
It was a bludgeon which the man struck in the 
stomach had drawn from his pocket as he came 
back into the fray. 

Bright lights blazed up suddenly before Ralph’s 
eyes! Then stars darted here and there, like fire- 
works, and he felt his knees bending beneath him! 

Two pairs of hands grabbed him and dragged 
him into the alley! 

One of the men darted to the farther side of 
the alley, grasped a bottle, and sprinkled some- 
thing over the young detective. 

The two got several yards away, one of them 
lighted a match, tossed it at the deadened body 


of Ralph Fairbanks, a light blaze jumped up, and 
the two men ran! 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THINKING HARD 


STRUCK to unconsciousness by one of the two 
men who had attacked him at the intersection of 
the dark alley with the semilighted street, Ralph 
Fairbanks lay against a shed in the alley. 

The pale yellow flame, which had leaped up as 
one of the men threw a match to ignite the liquid 
which he had poured over Ralph’s clothing, 
jumped across to a small pool which had formed 
in a cleft in the brick paving of the alley. 

The two men, running from the scene of the 
fight, reached the next corner, and, without look- 
ing around, slowed their pace and turned along 
the thoroughfare, intent on getting to one of 
their haunts beyond the railroad track. 

“We've got to get there quick so’s we can have 
an alibi!” one of them muttered. ‘“What’s 
Smoky going to hand us when he hears we’ve 
done the job?” 

“He’d better pay me pretty soon,” replied the 
other of the pair. “He’s been promising for a 
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week, and we ain’t got nothing yet—maybe you 
have?” 

“Nothing more’n you got,” the first speaker 
answered. “He’s as good as his word, I guess.” 

“Ain't nothing good enough for me but the 
dough. We've played along and he ain’t told us 
what he’s trying to do,” the second man went on 
sullenly. 

“We'll see him to-night and find out what he’s 
going to do about it.” 

They walked along in silence for a block, try- 
ing not to appear hurried, yet hoping to get to 
their public rendezvous soon enough to establish 
an alibi. Their plan was to walk into the restau- 
rant and take particular care that several people 
should see and talk with them. 

“Wonder if the gas covered the kid all right,” 
said one of the men, breaking a silence. “I sure 
hit him a good lick.” 

“Well, from the way it sounded you must have 
thought you were making a home run,” the other 
muttered. “He'll not come out of it without a 
scorch or two, anyhow.” 

“Tt was a dirty piece of work; but he’s been a 
lot of trouble to Smoky,” the first speaker went 
on. “Wonder how that young kid ever got to 
be the chief dick of the road?” 

“Pull!” angrily exclaimed the second. ‘Them 
young kids get jobs because they got pull. It’s 
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a cinch for us, anyhow; so why should we 
worry?” 

In a few minutes they went across the railroad 
tracks, into the rougher section, and were soon 
inside one of the restaurants. 

“Hello, Bones!’ cried some one in the restau- 
rant as they entered. The two newcomers waved 
their hands. 

A young man, roughly dressed, his face cov- 
ered with smut and grime, his torn cap pulled 
down over his eyes, looked from beneath the visor 
and surveyed the newcomers. 

Though his attitude was decidedly languid and 
careless, two very sharp eyes peered forward. 

“Where you boys been?” asked some one in 
the restaurant. 

“Just come in on a freight,” came in rather low 
tones from one of the men, though the words 
were loudly enough spoken to be heard by all. 
“Come from the east. Any chance for a job 
around this road?” 

“Not a chance!” exclaimed one of those already 
in the place. “Unless they want somebody to 
stop all those wrecks. Think you’d make a good 
dick ?” 

“Me, a dick!” ejaculated the first speaker of 
the pair. ‘What they need with a dick? What's 
this about wrecks? Ain’t heard nothing.” 

Those in the restaurant then retailed the news 
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of the various wrecks which had occurred along 
the Great Northern. 

“What makes you smell like gasoline? You 
been dry-cleaning yourself?” one of the crowd 
asked jeeringly of the newcomers. 

“Riding on a car of gasoline for the last two 
hours,” the fellow replied. 

The lone young man at one of the tables to- 
ward the rear of the restaurant looked more 
keenly through the small space under his visor 
when he heard this remark, for he knew that tank 
cars did not often leak gasoline at the top or at 
the ends without notice being taken of it by some 
of the crew. 

After quite a while the young fellow got to his 
feet rather unsteadily, only perceptible to any 
who might be studying him, and walked from the 
place, vouchsafing a word to no one. 

Ralph Fairbanks had a heavy feeling on top of 
his head. It throbbed and pained dully. Every- 
thing was dark and drear. 

Slowly he opened his eyes. At first they were 
slits in his face, but finally he managed to open 
them wide enough to see the reflection of light. 

A gentle breeze, wandering through the trees, 
came through the alley, striking Ralph in the face. 
The freshness of it was like a tonic for the in- 
stant. 


But a smell of gasoline came to his nostrils 
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with that breeze. Gasoline! Why the odor of 
gasoline ? 

Memory started into activity. That breeze, 
though it brought with it the smell of gasoline, 
blew away some of the cobwebs in his brain. 

Little by little the scene of the evening came to 
him. As he lay there he pieced together stray 
ideas which were brought to him from his inner 
memory, and then, like a great flash of light 
breaking through the darkness, there came full 
remembrance of the entire scrimmage! 

The odor of gasoline was strong. He lifted an 
arm to his nose and smelled it on himself! De- 
spite the severity of the pain in his head he sat 
up and looked at himself through the semidark- 
ness. 

The odor was stronger as he sat up. 

He put out a hand to brace against the brick 
pavement so that he might arise, and drew it back 
with a short exclamation as the hand was in con- 
tact with hot bricks. 

With the other hand he managed to get to his 
feet by a struggle, using the back of the shed as 
a brace, and stood there, his clothes torn, his hair 
disheveled, looking down at the ground. 

The odor of gasoline was powerful. He 
reached to his pocket for a match, but second 
‘thought told him to leave it there. His hand was 
withdrawn. What was this? 
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Leaning there several minutes, with the pain 
in his head still throbbing, he tried to figure 
things out. He remembered the two men attack- 
ing him, the fight, his dodging here and there, 
trying to fight them off without running; he re- 
called the blow he had struck at one of the men, 
and then everything had grown black. 

“Hit on the head with a billy!” he muttered to 
himself, his words spoken half aloud. “One of 
them got me a good lick. It must have been a 
good one from the way my head feels. Wonder 
whether it tore the skin.” 

He felt the place on his head where the throb 
was worst. The bump was a large one, but he 
could feel no signs of blood. 

“Probably a sand billy,’ and he rubbed his fin- 
gers together to learn whether they were sticky. 
“Then what?” 

The odor of gasoline came to his nostrils stead- 
ily, unceasingly. Something lay on the ground 
close by. He slowly stooped to grasp it. It was 
a bottle, corkless, and it smelled of gasoline. 

Slowly, thoughtfully, he removed his coat and 
smelled of it. The odor of gasoline on its surface 
was powerfully strong. 

“Humph!” came the murmur from his lips. 
“Knocked me out with a billy and then put gaso- 
line on me. Now, where’s the match?” 

Taking a long chance that, with his coat re- 
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moved, he could make a light, he fumbled in the 
coat for a match, obtained it, and carefully hold- 
ing it at arm’s length, he struck it on the back of 
the shed. 

Right there by him, within a yard of the place 
where he had lain, was a fresh piece of wood, a 
new match. 

“That’s it!” he exclaimed. ‘Threw gasoline 
on me and then threw a lighted match at the gas 
to burn me. Nice gentlemen, I'll say! I'll just 
take the bottle and the match with me,” and he 
replaced his coat and started from the alley. 

His legs felt weak. His head ached. Things 
before him were clear for a moment and then 
hazy. The stroke had been sufficiently severe to 
have bowled over a much larger man and for a 
longer time. 

Reaching the corner, he looked at his watch. 
He felt for his money. He had both. He had 
not been struck down for purposes of robbery. 
That idea was eliminated. 

It was only a half-hour since he had left the 
Hopkins’ home! He placed the watch to his ear 
to be certain it was running. It was. Only a 
half-hour, yet it seemed to him like an age. 

“Quick happenings!” He half smiled to him- 
self as he thought how little time had passed and 
how much he had gone through. 

Turning at the corner, he proceeded slowly to- 
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ward home. He knew his mother would probably 
be awake and perhaps around the house, as the 
night was not so very late. He wondered whether 
Barton Hopkins had telephoned to her not to stay 
up waiting for him. 

“Why, Ralph!” came the exclamation from his 
mother as he entered the door. “You are hurt. 
What has happened?” 

Ralph looked at himself in the glass. He 
looked very much as if something portentous had 
happened to him. As he surveyed the sight he 
smiled. Good humor was coming to the surface. 

“T’m not hurt, mother.”” He turned to kiss her. 
“But something does seem to have happened to 
me, all right!” 

She hurried to heat water for him, to bathe his 
injuries, while he made his way to his room to 
change his clothing. He felt that he should yet 
go to the yards to learn what had happened. 

In another half hour Ralph was looking brand 
new. But the lump on his head was tenacious. 
It did not leave him at once. They had bathed it 
thoroughly, but the swelling went down very lit- 
tle. His cap felt as if it might be sitting on top 
of the bump instead of his head. 

His mother begged him not to go out, but 
Ralph explained to her the necessity of learning 
what had happened in the yards. He told her he 
had been in a fight with some unknown men, be- 
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cause he could not tell her an untruth, whereupon 
she worried still more. 

Out of the house in the open where the night 
breezes might aid in cooling his mental faculties 
to the point of sound thinking, he sought the mo- 
tive behind this attack. 

“They promised to get me,” he thought. “They 
came close. If that gasoline had caught fire they 
would have had me right. That’s that! Now, 
why?” 

He went over the facts as they existed. 

“My scheme is right!” he muttered exultantly 
to himself. “If it were not right, they wouldn’t 
worry about me. Those blue cars are at the bot- 
tom of it all! Ive got them going! Now, to 
end the thing successfully!’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 
PUBLICITY STUNT 


“Hr, there!” Ralph Fairbanks let out a yell as 
he saw a familiar figure moving across the tracks 
near the station toward the yards in Rockton. It 
was the figure of Zeph Dallas. 

Zeph turned at the call and waited for Ralph 
to catch up with him. 

“What’s the big idea—all the disguise?” Ralph 
asked. 

“Listening in to some broadcasting,’ 
Zeph. “Do I look like somebody else?” 

“You surely do not!” exclaimed Ralph. “How- 
ever, if a person didn’t know you mighty well he 
would never know who or what you are.” 

“That’s all I wanted,” muttered Zeph. “I 
heard a lot, and then, maybe, I didn’t learn any- 
thing. It just depends on what I learned.” 

“Fine!” cried Ralph. ‘“That’s fine! It’s so 
clear—like a nice, beautiful, purling stream of 
mud!” 

“T’ve been listening to two bozos telling how 
they got to smelling like gasoline by riding on 
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a gasoline tank car. That’s the best I’ve heard 
in a long time.” Zeph smiled as he told it. 

“Gasoline?” came quickly from Ralph. “You 
say they smelled of gasoline and there were two 
of them? And they got it riding a tank car? 
Where did you hear that?” 

Zeph, for he was the lone figure in the restau- 
rant at the time of the entry of the two men, told 
where he had heard the story and the conditions 
under which it had been told. 

“Describe them to me, quick!” ejaculated the 
young railroad detective. “Would you know 
them again? Where are they now?” 

“Let’s take all that in small doses,” said Zeph 
calmly. He then gave an accurate description of 
the two men he had seen, replied that he would 
recognize them in China or any other place, and 
that they were either at the restaurant or not, 
depending on whether they had stayed after he 
left. 

“All right, let me tell you my end of that same 
story!” Ralph stopped in the first part of the 
yards, where they were alone, not even in the 
shadow of a box car. 

He proceeded very briefly to outline what had 
happened to him earlier in the evening. 

“What time was it?” asked Zeph. 

He did not expect quite the reply he got. Ralph 
told him within a minute of the time it had 
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started, and then told Zeph the time when he had 
become strong enough to start home. 

“Jove!” cried Zeph. “That tallies with the 
time when those fellows came into that restau- 
rant! They were the same ones! They smelled 
like gasoline because they had been using it—and 
lied about it because they knew your death would 
be attributed to gasoline!” 

“That’s the way I size it up, Zeph,’”’ Ralph re- 
plied. “Is there any chance of catching those 
fellows?” 

“Maybe so, maybe no.” Zeph frowned a bit. 

“Let’s go back and see if we can get on their 
trail. We can run them in on the charge of 
jumping me, for I have the bottle, the cork, and 
they have fingers that make prints,” suggested 
Ralph. 

The two young men hurried to the restaurant 
where Zeph had been. Zeph walked into the place, 
lounged about for a minute and came out to join 
Ralph. 

“Not a thing in sight!” he said. “The chances 
are they are going out of town, or else they will 
hide now. You see—they have established their 
alibis. Now they feel reasonably safe.” 

Next morning the two young fellows had 
breakfast early, Mrs. Fairbanks feeling less ill at 
ease since Zeph was with Ralph. She had come 
to have a great respect for Zeph’s ability to keep 
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out of danger or to get out when once in danger. 

“Whee! Look!’ Ralph handed to Zeph the 
reports which lay on his desk in the cubby-hole 
office which had been set aside for him. 

“Every car now in Rockton with a single ex- 
ception!” as Dallas looked at the reports. 
“Where is the one?” 

“Coming in this morning on the first freight!” 
said Ralph, handing to Zeph the flimsy which 
covered that car. 

“Well, now we’re going to have a chance to see 
whether the old blue dog-houses have anything 
to do with these wrecks.” Zeph spoke quietly. 
“It’s mighty funny they haven’t wrecked every 
one of them as they were moved in.” 

“At the beginning that is what worried me,” 
replied Ralph. “But they probably think there is 
some trick connected with the whole proceeding. 
That note they wrote me on the subject of fool- 
ing them makes me believe that.” 

During the day nothing happened to mar the 
peace of operating a railroad. Barton Hopkins 
joined the two young detectives while they were 
sitting with their heads very close together, and 
joked with them. His mind was also more at 
ease, feeling that they were commencing to get 
somewhere. 

The last of the blue cars came into the yards 
and was put in the two long strings. 
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Another day passed away, and nothing hap- 
pened, although that was not perhaps surprising 
as Ralph kept guards in the yards during each 
of the nights, waiting for strangers to attack the 
cars. 

The evening paper of Rockton came out with 
great headlines over a news article telling about 
the centralization of all the old type blue cars in 
the yards at division headquarters, the story going 
on to recite that the cars were to be junked and 
that the Great Northern was, at last, going 
to show some signs of improving its rolling 
stock. 

“What do you think of that?” asked Ralph, 
handingea copy of the paper to Zeph, who now 
was his shadow. 

“Nice article about the railroad,’ observed 
Zeph. “They’re glad we’ve brought the cars into 
Rockton, and we’re glad we’ve brought them in, 
and the men on the operating end are glad—so 
that makes everybody glad. What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Don’t you think that will have the effect of 
injuring our plans?” asked Ralph. 

Zeph disagreed at once. 

“It seems to me that if these old cars are the 
cause for the wrecks, if there is something about 
them that Smoky Jack and his gang want to see, 
now is their time to act quickly, for we’re going 
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to tear them to pieces. That article ought to 
bring some action.” 

Ralph thought over this phase of the matter 
for several minutes. Leaning back in his chair 
he studied the situation with care, taking apart 
each element. 

Then Zeph reached over and touched Ralph 
slyly on the arm. 

“T’ve got a scheme! Let’s see how this one 
looks,”’ he said, and then outlined his plan in de- 
tail to the chief of detectives. 

Ralph eyes brightened as he listened, It was 
a plan new to him. Such a scheme had never en- 
tered his mind. This was Zeph’s own brain- 
child, and it seemed a perfectly good one. 

“What do you say if we ask Mr. Hopkins 
what he thinks of it?” suggested Ralph Fair- 
banks. 

“No,” replied Zeph. ‘“Let’s keep the whole 
scheme for our own. Let’s first break the news 
and let the world know about it and then see what 
he says. We'll get his reaction soon enough, 
never you fear.” 

After going over the various details of their 
plan, going into every small part carefully, re- 
hearsing the story with the utmost pains to see 
that it sounded right, they decided on their next 
move. 

Early in the morning Ralph sent for the city 
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editor of the newspaper, telling him over the 
telephone that the news he had to impart related 
to the article of the day previous. 

The city editor showed up at Ralph’s office in 
due time, during which Zeph kept watch to see 
that Barton Hopkins did not learn what had been 
done. He was more intent on keeping the super- 
visor out of the scheme than anything else. 

“We have decided something about our old 
type cars which you do not know,” Ralph started 
his interview with the city editor. “Your paper 
yesterday led the public to think that we are going 
to junk these cars. We are, but not yet. Those 
old cars can serve a very good purpose yet, and 
we are going to try them out.” 

“May I ask what that use is?’ came from the 
editor. 

“They were built at a time when good construc- 
tion was the fashion, when we paid less heed to 
costs than we do now, because things did not cost 

so much,” Ralph went on with the story. “Now, 
since the old cars have stood so well, we have de- 
termined to load each one with exactly ten tons 
of pig iron or other heavy weight, putting the 
load in each end equally, and then to run four of 
these cars in each and every freight train moving 
out of the Rockton yards as far as Hammerfest. 
Without giving the cars a moment’s rest, we are 
going to run them back again. We shall keep 
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this up until each set of cars has made the trip 
one hundred times, at the end of which time we 
shall examine them. We believe the test will 
show us something we have not known before.” 

The editor asked numerous questions. Ralph 
answered all of them politely, seeming to be glad 
to give out the news. 

“And, at the end of these runs, we are going 
to junk the old type cars but we shall have learned 
something for use in the construction of new 
rolling stock,” concluded Ralph. 

“When are you going to start these peculiar 
tests?” asked the city editor. 

“The first train will start to-morrow morning, 
running out of here to Hammerfest.” 

After a short while the editor left. Ralph and 
Zeph got together. 

“T never knew what a weak story I was telling 
that young fellow until I began telling it,” laughed 
Ralph. “If he swallows it and prints the story, 
we'll probably throw Smoky off the track!” 

That evening the story was to break. It would 
be a great publicity stunt—provided it went 
through without a hitch! 


CHAPTER XXV 
ONE CAPTURE 


“ZEPH, said Ralph Fairbanks to his queer 
friend, “now that we have that publicity started, 
I think we should go to see about Belwick. We 
have been away from there several days. I'll tell 
you how we'll work it. You stay here in Rockton 
to watch matters; Mike and Sol are somewhere 
west of here watching for the incoming cars, but 
will probably come in to-day. Others are scat- 
tered along the line. I'll go to see Belwick!” 

Zeph nodded his head affirmatively. He, too, 
felt that Belwick, probably regaining strength in 
the cottage in the hills up near Hammerfest, 
should be visited. 

Ralph left the office immediately. With him 
to plan a thing meant to act at once. 

In a few minutes he had a railmotor car on the 
tracks, with a capable driver aboard, and had in- 
structed the fellow to slow down only when neces- 
sary and to make it to the given spot as quickly 
as possible. 
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Time seemed to drag heavily and the motor car 
did not appear to move rapidly enough, yet Ralph 
was sufficiently a judge of speed to know that they 
were getting as much from the car as was ex- 
pected. 

Waving the car down when he saw the rocks 
ahead by which he had previously marked the 
spot, he alighted, helped the laborer lift the car 
from the tracks, chocked the wheels against move- 
ment downhill, and turned to climb toward the 
cottage. 

As he came into the clearing in which the cot- 
tage sat, he saw the kindly old woman standing 
in the doorway, holding her apron up to dry her 
hands, evidently having seen him coming. 

“Good morning!” exclaimed Ralph. “How is 
our patient this beautiful day?” 

“He is getting stronger,” answered the woman, 
shaking hands with Ralph, who had proffered his 
hand. “Come in and see him. The doctor was 
here yesterday and says the poor man will live, 
but it will take him a long time to recover. The 
doctor says he must be kept very quiet.” 

Ralph led the way to the room where light 
beamed through the windows, where the linen 
was white and clean, where Belwick lay on a well- 
made bed, still, silent. 

“Has he said anything?” Ralph asked, going 
back to the front door after having looked down 
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for several minutes on the white-faced, death-like 
figure. 

“He groans now and then and mutters, but I 
can’t understand him. Once he said—”’ the old 
woman went on. 

She hesitated. Ralph looked at her closely, in- 
tently. What had Belwick said? Would it con- 
nect with any of the facts he had? 

“He said something about the ‘white rocks,’ ” 
she said, “and then muttered something about a 
freight car. I couldn’t get much.” 

Ralph knew better than to interrupt by asking 
questions. He waited for the woman to tell 
more. But she shook her head as his appealing 
look reached her eyes. 

“T couldn’t get it, because I was in the other 
room and heard him groan. I came here quick, 
but he said ‘blue car’ and then stopped. Then 
he breathed hard for a minute and after that he 
went on like he is now.” 

But Ralph was elated over the fact that he had 
mentioned the words about the blue car. 

“T’ve seen those little old blue cars on the rail- 
road so much—” the woman smiled as if in ex- 
planation—‘“and I know he must have been talk- 
ing about them.” 

“Probably so,” Ralph remarked quietly. 
“Now, will you watch him even more closely— 
very, very closely? If he says a single word 
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please try to remember it exactly as he says it.” 

Ralph hurried back to the tracks, helped place 
the motor car on the rails after listening with his 
ear close to a rail to determine whether a train 
was approaching, and started toward Rockton. 
It was late in the evening when he arrived at that 
place. 

Zeph met him at the station. Dallas had been 
waiting for half an hour, knowing that Ralph 
would return to Rockton so soon as he had vis- 
ited the stricken man. 

“Have Mike and Sol come in yet?” asked 
Ralph before Zeph Dallas could say a word. 

“Both here! Sent them to get a rest. Going 
to use one of them to-night in the yards for half- 
time and the other for the dog watch. Think 
we'd better be careful to-night!” replied Zeph. 

“What about the paper—anything in it?” 
queried Ralph. 

Zeph held the paper in front of the young chief 
of detectives, with its rather large headlines on 
the front page. 

“Tt’s there! They’ve used it!” cried Ralph, a 
grin of pleasure spreading across his face. “Have 
you read it all?” 

“Sure!” laughed Zeph. “Read every word of 
it. They told the story like you gave it to them. 
Not a bit of change. Fell for it hook, sinker, line 
and all. Now, let’s see what'll happen!” 
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Ralph grabbed the paper and stood on the 
tracks reading it carefully. Not a word did he 
miss. The story was complete. 

“Now, we’ve announced that we start our tests 
in the morning! Wonder if Smoky Jack will see 
the paper?” asked Ralph. 

“Don’t you have any fears.” Zeph shook his 
head confidently. “That fellow is wise. He’s 
keeping up with things. He'll know about this 
sometime to-night. I would not be surprised if 
he is not in Rockton at this very minute watch- 
ing what move we make next.” 

“All right, then, to-morrow morning it is!” 
exclaimed Ralph, handing the paper back to Zeph. 
“‘Let’s go to the house and eat.” 

The two young detectives laughed and chatted 
at the table that evening in a manner entirely 
care-free. Their plans were coming to fruition. 
Both felt certain of the results. 

“Tt’s a shame we had to put that over on the 
newspaper,” said Ralph, his conscience smiting 
him because he had not told the truth. “But I 
suppose it is part of the work.” 

Zeph grinned his assent. This was to his lik- 
ing. Real detective work! Outwitting the crimi- 
nal! He felt at home in such an atmosphere. 
He beamed satisfaction. 

Mrs. Fairbanks, seeing the two youths acting 
thus freely, noting their lack of fear for anything 
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that might happen, not hearing any mention of 
danger or adventure, was happy. 

The two young railroad men strolled down to 
the yards late that evening, saw that their guards 
were on duty, and went over to the office to issue 
orders covering the movement of the blue cars on 
the morrow. 

“What’s all this, you young rascals?” cried a 
heavy voice back of them as Barton Hopkins came 
on the scene. In his hand he had a copy of the 
evening paper. 

“Just following our plan, Mr. Hopkins,” re- 
plied Ralph. “Zeph suggested we needed a little 
publicity to excite our friend, Smoky, and we 
gave it to him. How does it read?” 

“Great!” cried Hopkins. “The idea is fine! 
The only weak point is one you can’t control— 
will Nettleton see the paper?” 

They agreed this was the point of weakness 
But it was worth trying. It certainly would do 
no harm. And after they had made the first 
trip, they could run another article telling about 
it. 

It was early the next morning that Ralph and 
Zeph were at the yards to watch the making up 
of the freight, into which, in a group, were placed 
four of the blue cars, the “dog-houses,” as Zeph 
called them. 

Rapidly the switch engine moved about, hook- 
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ing the cars together, taking those from the 
night’s incoming freights which had to move 
westward along the Great Northern. 

At the roundhouse the freight engine, a large 
mogul type, had been got into shape, and the hos- 
tler had pulled it out to the nearest spur to run to 
the main-line track. 

Ralph walked down that way, clambered into 
the cab, shook hands with the engineer, and, for 
the first time, told one of the operating men what 
was being done. He explained in detail where the 
blue cars would be placed, and admonished the 
old engineer to keep a close watch for men along 
the track, for hindrances to transportation, for 
loosened rails, and so on. The engineer asked 
questions, but understood perfectly what was ex- 
pected of him. 

Promptly at nine o'clock the long freight 
pulled out from the Rockton yards. Six well- 
armed men, including Mike Persell and Sol Jen- 
kins, were scattered through the train to await 
developments. 

Ralph rode in the cab, his favorite place, though 
he kept himself out of sight while they passed 
through the section where he might be seen by 
any of the criminal gang. His hope was that no 
spies had seen their stealthy preparations. 

Mile after mile passed under the wheels of the 
locomotive. Ralph wondered more and more as 
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they moved forward without any happenings 
whether Smoky Jack and his gang would try to 
wreck them. 

They came to Devil’s Den. It was a long 
downhill drive to the Den, where the sharp curve 
doubles back around the hill, with a declivity of 
dangerous proportions on the right. 

Here Ralph’s usual watchfulness was put to 
the test. His eyes bored through the clear at- 
mosphere in search of anything of an unusual 
nature. The track along this very bad bend was 
patrolled each day by the road’s section hands, in- 
asmuch as it was a curve in which accident might 
easily happen. 

“There!” Ralph cried suddenly. He had seen 
wires leading away from the track just after the 
train made the bend and started uphill on the 
farther side of the curve. 

Hardly had he uttered the word when— 

Boom! There came the dull sound of an ex- 
plosion! 

Instantly the engine lurched! The engineer 
reached for his brake and brought the train to 
a stop. 

Ralph swung out of the cab to see what had 
happened. One of the freight cars was off the 
track—in the middle of the train! 

He waited. His hand went in signal to the 
engineman to await the outcome of the explosion. 
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He knew it had been planned. The situation was 
almost as he had hoped. 

Four men darted from behind trees and ran 
quickly to the blue cars just immediately behind 
the overturned box car. Ralph saw them clearly. 
There could be no mistaking. The leader was 
Smoky Jack Nettleton beyond a doubt! 

Into one of the blue cars two of the men 
jumped, throwing a crowbar ahead of them. The 
other two stood guard. 

Ralph saw his men poke their heads from the 
side of the train down the line of cars. He knew 
they were ready. 

Out of the cab he leaped and started along the 
side of the train toward the blue cars. The two 
men saw him coming. They drew revolvers and 
started shooting! 

Bang! Bang! Bang! As their shots sounded 
there also came firing from the guards on the 
train. Ralph had leaped between two cars to 
dodge the bullets intended for him and the strays 
from the others. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! He heard more 
shots. 

Ralph peeked from between the cars. Three 
men were running at full speed away from the 
train, back toward the woods, turning at every 
few steps to return the fire of the guards on the 
train. 
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One man lay near the blue cars, prone on the 
ground! 

Ralph darted alongside, covertly watching the 
men who were retreating so they might not fire 
at him without his knowledge, but saw they were 
too busy making their escape to heed him. 

Reaching the man on the ground, who tried to 
sit up and lift a revolver to shoot, Ralph kicked 
the weapon from the rascal’s hand and threw him- 
self on the man. 

The fellow struggled hard, but his left arm 
was out of commission. Ralph grabbed his other 
arm and gave it a twist! 

The shooting ceased as the three bandits suc- 
ceeded in getting to the woods in safety. 

The guards ran to where Ralph was standing, 
still holding the captive’s right hand, the gun ly- 
ing a distance away. 

Zeph was the first to reach the scene. 

“Got one of them, eh?” he muttered in a dis- 
appointed fashion. “But it wasn’t the right one!” 

“He'll do to start with!” said Ralph. “Now, 
let’s form and go into the woods after the other 
fellows!’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 
WHY CARS WERE WRECKED 


Leavine the trainmen to take care of the 
wrecked freight car, admonishing them to watch 
closely for the reappearance of any of the bandits, 
and leaving some of his detective force as a 
guard, Ralph led Zeph and Sol and Mike toward 
the woods. 

“Keep under cover as well as you can, fel- 
lows!’ he said to them. ‘These fellows are apt 
to ambush us. They’re safe behind the screen of 
trees and brush. Be careful! Don’t take any 
chances! Shoot at sight!” 

Each of the young men had reloaded his 
weapon which had been emptied when firing at 
the bandit guards who had stood at the side of 
the train while the others climbed in. 

They made their way up the incline toward the 
woods, the primeval forest through which this 
railroad had cut its way several years before. 

Ralph had taken precautions before he left to 
bind the lone captive they had made, having seen 
that the wound in his shoulder was not a dan- 
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gerous one and having asked one of the trainmen 
to tie it well with clean waste. 

They reached the edge of the woods without 
being molested. Great thickets of brush stood 
beyond them. Whether to charge through and 
take the chance of being waylaid and ambushed 
was the question in Ralph’s mind. 

They were scattered, each being about ten yards 
from the other, so that no gang-shooting could be 
effective. 

“Zeph!” called Ralph to the young fellow who 
was nearest to him, “call to the fellows that we'll 
beat our way in there for a short distance. When 
I whistle we will back out!” 

Zeph Dallas passed the word along to the 
others, Mike Persell and Solar Jenkins, both of 
whom were anxious to proceed. 

Into the brush they went. Ralph’s eyes were 
alert. He feared an ambuscade. But only the 
sound of their own breaking down of brush 
greeted his ears. 

Ten minutes they used up, crawling and stoop- 
ing, pushing slowly through. Still nothing hap- 
pened to mar the stillness of the forest. 

Ralph whistled! It was the signal to back out! 
For ten minutes he worked himself back, keeping 
an eye toward the dense brush to see that no 
one followed. 

Meeting outside, the searchers backed down the 
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hill toward the train, still within range of any 
one’s gun. 

“Let’s get on the other side of the train and 
see what that fellow has to say!’ suggested Ralph. 
“He might give us the key to things.” 

In the meanwhile the trainmen cut out the 
single freight car which had turned over, and 
were busily using crowbars and jacks to throw 
it off the track so the train could proceed. This 
was more simple than attempting to right the 
car on the rails. 

No word had been sent in concerning the wreck. 
It occurred to Ralph that a wire should be cut 
and the message flashed to the dispatcher’s office, 
but he recalled the fact that they had two hours 
before any trains were due at this point. 

Now and then the injured man groaned, but 
Ralph paid him no heed, after having first seen 
that he was tightly bound and that the injury 
had been cared for as well as the trainmen were 
able to do it. 

“Zeph!” He had finally decided on a plan. 
Humanitarianism was still his one great trait. 
“Tsn’t there a cabin close by somewhere? Can’t 
we get a doctor to look after that fellow’s 
wounds ?” 

Zeph stopped in his work. 

“I think there is. Nearest thing I recall is a 
cabin down there on the side of the hill. Maybe 
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somebody can get a doctor. But why not wait 
until we get to town?” asked Zeph. 

“I'd rather know he is taken care of,” mut- 
tered Ralph. 

The work of clearing the track proceeded rap- 
idly, the rails were spiked into place, and, before 
two hours had passed, the train was ready to pro- 
ceed to Hammerfest. 

“Mike,” called Ralph, “you and Sol go along 
with the train and get back to Rockton with those 
same cars. Keep a good watch and shoot any 
one who tries to wreck them!” 

He gave instructions to the conductor to tell 
the yardmaster at Hammerfest to send the four 
blue cars back by the first freight moving east- 
ward to Rockton. 

They took the injured man off to one side as 
the train pulled slowly away toward Hammerfest. 
The distance was not great. 

“Look here, my man,” Ralph said to him. “I 
want you to tell us all about things. If you come 
clean, we'll see that it’s made easy for you!” 

The man sent a surly glance at Ralph, heavy 
eyelids fell over his dark brown eyes, which 
looked savage, and he refused to say anything in 
reply. 

“Are you going to say something or shall we 
put you in the big house for wrecking a train?” 
asked Ralph. “You have your choice right now, 
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but not much longer. If you don’t turn loose the 
information, in you go.” 

But the man’s lips seemed to tighten all the 
more. 

The two young detectives stood over the man, 
Zeph now and then looking toward the woods. 

“Zeph,” said Ralph after a long silence, “‘let’s 
help him to that cabin over on the side of that 
hill. We'll bind up his wound and then get him 
to town where we'll let the sheriff have him. 
We've got the goods, and that’s all we need.” 

The two young railroad detectives helped him 
to his feet, while the man groaned in pain, a 
groan which Ralph and Zeph both thought was 
louder and more woful than was necessary. They 
instantly decided the fellow was feigning a 
greater hurt than he had suffered. They looked 
at each other, Zeph winking in his wise way to 
Ralph. 

It did not take them long to get the man to the 
cabin. 

“Hello!” called Ralph as they approached, fear- 
ing lest their coming might be misunderstood. 

There came an answer. The door opened and 
a tall, gaunt, yellow-skinned man, with long 
flowing whiskers, stood in the door frame. 

“We've got an injured man here—been shot 
in the shoulder—and we want to take care of 
him!” called Ralph. 
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“Bring him in, boys!’ came the voice from the 
tall man. It was a rich, kindly voice, quite unlike 
what one might expect from such a gaunt crea- 
ture. “We'll take care of him. How'd he get 
shot ?” 

“Wrecked one of our trains,” explained Ralph, 
“and one of the boys winged him while he was 
shooting at us.” 

“That’s what I’ve been expecting before long,” 
the tall man responded. “I heard the explosion 
a while ago and saw the train stop. I kind of 
thought that was what it was. Let’s see this 
hurt.” 

They allowed the injured man to lie on a carpet- 
covered sofa of old fashion, the two young rail- 
roaders standing back as the older man very 
deftly cut away the coat sleeve and removed the 
piece of waste which the trainmen had placed 
over the wound. 

“Ain’t much to talk about, boys,” he said, in 
that same rich voice. “This is the first case I’ve 
had for several days. I’m the doctor in these 
parts, you know.” 

“No!” exclaimed Ralph. “We didn’t know it! 
How do you have any practice away out here 
in the woods?” 

“Don’t need much,” the doctor laughed. “Just 
a case now and then is enough to take care of 
me. I’ve reached the time when I ought to retire. 
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I’m working on an invention, anyway, and I give 
most of my time to that.”’ 

As the doctor talked he got his case from be- 
side a shelf of books, took out dressing, an in- 
strument for probing, and prepared to work on 
the injured man. The two boys watched with 
decided interest. 

While the bandit squirmed and groaned, ap- 
pealing to the doctor not to hurt him, the old man 
probed into his shoulder and brought out the 
bullet. 

“Must have glanced off before it hit him,” 
remarked the old doctor. “Small sliver of wood 
alongside. That shot went wild and then hit him 
later.” 

Washing the wound carefully with fresh water, 
the doctor applied dressing, bound the wound 
closely, and tied a cloth around the arm in the 
form of a sling. 

“Now, Mr. Train-wrecker,” the kindly voice 
drawled to the man on the couch, “you'll be all 
right in a couple of days. From all the fuss you 
made I thought you were hurt. But you'll have 
plenty of rest from now on, I guess, anyhow, 
Huh?” as he turned to Ralph. 

“Quite right, doctor,” said Ralph? ‘Now tell 
us, what was your other case you were speaking 
of?” 

“Oh, that was some fellow over there on that 
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set of hills yonder toward Hammerfest. He got 
beat up pretty bad and the railroad people sent 
word to take care of him. He’s in bad shape. 
Mighty bad shape. Probably never will have 
much memory of what happened, but he'll get 
well.” 

Ralph stood amazed. The world is so small, he 
thought. Here was the doctor who had first at- 
tended Belwick, was still attending him, and the 
man from whom they could get the best informa- 
tion. 

Ralph told the doctor who he was, introduced 
Zeph, explained that Zeph had found the injured 
man, Belwick, and asked the doctor to tell what 
was the matter and how serious the injury. 

They walked into an adjoining room to talk, 
Ralph not desiring that the bandit should hear 
any of the conversation. 

But the information they gained was meager. 
That is, they already knew almost as much as the 
doctor could tell them. They were not worrying 
about the future condition of Belwick, except that 
they wanted him to talk. 

“Have you ever heard him say anything?” 
asked Ralph. 

But the doctor informed them he had not. 

Back to the bandit in the adjoining room 
they went. 

“Now, my man,” said Ralph, “do we get a 
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story from you or will you let us send you to 
the pen? You get this one chance to tell us, 
because we’re going to do this thing up right.” 

For some seconds the deep brown eyes of the 
man looked sullenly at Ralph, wandered to Zeph, 
then back, without his uttering a word in re- 
sponse. 

“All right, I’ll tell you,” he said at last. 

“Good!” exclaimed Ralph. “Just for that, if 
you tell the truth, I'll see that it’s made light 
for you. You know I’m chief of detectives.” 

“Yeh,” said the bandit, “I knew that from 
the start. Heard about you from Smoky Jack!’ 

“So, just as I thought! Smoky Jack Nettle- 
ton is behind all these wrecks, is he?’ asked 
Ralph. ‘Now, tell the story, and don’t forget— 
make it truthful if you want me to help you.” 

“Well, I goes to work for Smoky when he 
finds me up at Hammerfest. Me and Smoky 
used to be pals, but he got too fast for me and I 
quit him a long time ago. He hired me and I 
went to work with him. Said he’d pay me good, 
but he ain’t paid yet.” 

“What were you supposed to do for him?” 
asked Ralph. 

“Well,” said the bandit slowly, “we was to 
wreck every Great Northern that had one of them 
blue cars in it. He was after the blue cars. Says 
he thought they were dangerous for the road and 
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ought to be junked, and he’d junk them because 
he hated old man Hopkins.” 

“Why did you get into the cars and search them 
after you wrecked them?” asked Fairbanks. 

“Smoky said there was some papers in one 
of the old blue cars that would hurt him if they 
were ever found. Said they could send him back 
to the big house if they were found. Said if 
he got them he could stay out of jail for keeps.”’ 

Ralph looked at Zeph, and Zeph looked at 
Ralph. 

“Which one told the truth, you right now or 
Smoky ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know that Smoky lied. That’s what 
he said,” replied the injured man. “We wrecked 
all the blue cars we could find, but we didn’t 
have much luck.” 

As he said this a grim look came across his 
face. 

“The other two fellows ain’t been paid, either, 
and they are sore. Smoky’d better be careful!” 
the fellow declared. 


CHAPTER: XAVEE 
CONGRATULATIONS FOR RALPH 


RapH and Zeph withdrew to one side to dis- 
cuss what the man had said. 

“What shall we ask him next? Let’s get more 
information,” suggested Ralph, not yet satisfied 
with what they had obtained. 

Back to the man they went, the fellow wearing 
the same grim look and appearing more willing to 
talk than he had. 

“What’s your name, so we can address you?” 
asked Ralph. 

“Grady—Paul Grady,” the fellow responded. 

“Now, Grady, what we wish to know is this— 
what is the plan of Smoky Jack after this wreck? 
He did not expect to succeed in finding whatever 
he wanted in this one wreck, so what was he 
planning to do afterward?” asked Ralph Fair- 
banks. 

“You can’t prove it by me,” the man replied. 
“We got our orders as time went by. We didn’t 
know nothing about his plans. Smoky don’t let 
nobody know too much.” 
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“How did he know these cars were coming on 
this train?” 

“Saw it in the papers,” replied the bandit. “He 
had the paper early this morning and showed it 
to us. Said he was going to get every one of 
them until he found his papers.” 

Zeph looked at Ralph and nodded. They with- 
drew again. 

Instead of both of the young men coming back 
to question Grady this time, Zeph came alone, 
while Ralph put on his cap and went out the door, 
the doctor following him slowly. 

“Tm going up to flag a train and find a tele- 
graph instrument,” said Ralph to the older man, 
as they reached the outer door. “I’ve got to get 
news to Rockton at once.” 

“Why, young man, I’ve got an instrument right 
here in my laboratory!” cried the doctor, glad 
that he could serve so easily. 

Ralph grasped him by the arm and _ fairly 
pushed him back into the house at these words. 

“This lets me out of a dilemma. Just one of 
those strokes of lightning that come when least 
expected!” he cried. 

In a moment he had the instrument in his hand 
and was running for the railroad. It took him 
five minutes to clamber over the brush along the 
pathway, up the hill to the point where Devil’s 
Den gets its name. 
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Five minutes later he sat astride one of the 
crossarms of a telegraph pole, ticking in with his 
instrument, calling the dispatcher’s office in 
Rockton. 

The answering signal came. It was Johnny 
himself at the other end. Ina flash he told of the 
wreck, of the fight, the injury and capture of one 
bandit, of the clearance of the track, and the 
news of the confession. Then he informed 
Johnny to report all these things to Supervisor 
Hopkins, but to tell no one else. 

Ticking away on his message, without an in- 
terruption from the dispatchers’ office, he asked 
Johnny to take down verbatim a story for the 
afternoon paper, and to rush it to the paper in all 
haste, asking that it be printed at once. 

Having finished, he asked for Johnny’s under- 
standing of the rapidly sent messages, but Johnny 
laughed at him over the wires and told Ralph he 
had received every word as if over the telephone. 

Down from the pole the young detective 
climbed. That much had been done. Now to 
watch the results, and, too, to get this fellow 
Grady to Rockton. 

“Doctor, have you any way to get us to a 
station?” he asked the older man, after thanking 
him effusively for the help the medical man had 
given in this critical moment and ascertaining 
what his charge for doctoring the bandit would 
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be. “I want to get the first train to Rockton and 
I wish to take this fellow with me.” 

“Sure—wait until you see it!” and the doctor 
led the way to an out-building at the rear of the 
house. Zeph remained with the wounded man. 

The doctor preceded Ralph into the small build- 
ing. Ralph burst into hearty laughter. It was a 
flivver of a make of long ago, rusting away, the 
upholstery almost a total loss, good for nothing, 
the paint all worn off, no hood over the engine, 
the windshield gone. 

The doctor joined Ralph in the laughter. 
Though a recluse in the hills, the old fellow had 
a fine sense of humor and enjoyed the sight of 
the car as much as could any one else. 

“But, Mr. Fairbanks,” said the doctor, “it will 
get you to the station and it will bring me back. 
You’ve no idea what this car has done.” 

It did. It kept all the promises of the doctor. 
Though it seemed to buck and kick and try to 
break away and do things unheard of in an auto- 
mobile, it chugged its way to the station of the 
Great Northern with its load of human freight. 

“Doctor,” said Ralph, shaking hands with the 
old gentleman, “I wish to hear from you in the 
next few days about our other patient, and I 
want you to come to Rockton at our expense 
and be our guest there as soon as this affair is 
finished. Will you promise?” 
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The doctor willingly promised, for it had been 
a long time since he had been to Rockton. His 
invention and his rather meager practice had kept 
him in his hilly home. 

“Tt will be a real vacation for me,” he added. 

Arriving at Rockton late at night, Ralph’s first 
act was to have his prisoner placed in the city 
jail, after talking with the chief and asking that 
no one be permitted to reach the man unless he 
asked for an attorney. 

This done, he and Zeph called Barton Hopkins 
to ask what the situation at this end of the line 
was. 

“T want to see you right away!” cried Mr. 
Hopkins. ‘Can you come to the house? Stop 
by your own home to allay your mother’s anxiety 
and come along as quickly as you can!” 

In an hour the two young men were at the 
home of the supervisor. Cherry was there to 
greet the young men, Zeph noting that her hand 
remained in that of Ralph for a longer time than 
one might expect. But Zeph’s expression resem- 
bled that of the sphinx. 

“Let’s hear the whole story!” Mr. Hopkins 
led the way into the front room. “I want to 
know the details. By the way, have you seen the 
evening paper?” 

Ralph had seen it as he called by his own home. 
He had been anxious to read the article, and had 
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found it just as he had dictated it over the wire 
from the hills. 

The article was to the effect that the blue cars 
had broken down when the rails spread, caused by 
wreckers, and that the cars would be placed in the 
yards at Rockton at once, and would be junked 
immediately—that work would be commenced on 
them at the earliest moment. There was no men- 
tion of the capture of one of the men. 

“We have a reasonable chance of catching that 
fellow now!” said Ralph, in replying to the super- 
visor’s question. “This has to be a good trap and 
we'll have to get him!” 

The plans were carefully laid. Every detail 
was discussed. Supervisor Hopkins listened to 
the two young detectives as they outlined every 
part of the scheme. 

“Fine!” he cried from time to time. “You're 
going to get him this time, sure!  He’s after 
something—” 

“Do you have any idea what?” asked Ralph. 
“Do you know what those papers can be?” 

“Not the slightest!’ responded Barton Hop- 
kins. “It is beyond me. But since he has been 
so anxious to find them as to wreck trains, he'll 
now try in the yards.” 

The plan was not a difficult one to set in mo- 
tion. The chief of police of Rockton was asked 
to detail eight of his police, in citizens’ clothes, all 
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well armed, to act under the instructions of Ralph 
Fairbanks. 

Early the next morning four of the plain-clothes 
men were stationed about the yards. They wore 
old clothes, not to be conspicuous appearing in 
these dirty yards, and roamed about the place, 
standing and sitting as they thought best, never 
knowing each other. 

Thus two days passed. At night a detail of 
four men was in the yards, and each night Ralph 
and Zeph managed to find places in the yard 
where they could watch proceedings. 

Zeph took two visits to the joints across the 
railroad tracks where he hoped he might locate 
the two men he had seen, but failed in both in- 
stances. For those two days matters were so 
quiet that it seemed that Smoky Jack and his gang 
had vanished. 

Ralph knew this was not so. His previous 
adventures with Jack Nettleton had been of such 
a nature that he knew the fellow would show him- 
self at the most unexpected time. But Ralph 
planned that there would be no time really un- 
expected. He was expecting always. 

On the second day the evening paper of Rock- 
ton announced, under bold headlines, that the 
work of demolition of the old type blue cars of 
the Great Northern was to be started on the 
morrow, that fifty men would be set to work, 
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And special advertisements were run for fifty men 
to work on the job. 

“Look!” and Ralph nudged Zeph, both stand- 
ing in the shadow of a convenient switch-house. 
“There they are!” 

Zeph’s keen eyes went down between the strings 
of cars in the yards. Three forms were climbing 
into one of the cars. 

The two young railroaders held their breath. 
Slowly Ralph looked around to see whether his 
men were on hand. One of them stood imme- 
diately back of him, revolver drawn for action. 

Afraid to say a word, Ralph signaled him to 
be quiet. 

In another moment they heard the sound of 
wood being pulled away from wood, the giving 
of the nails. It was being carefully done. But 
their ears did not deceive them. 

“Let’s move up slowly. Let them tear one 
car and move into another. Stay between cars 
and watch for my signal!” said Ralph. 

Closer the watchers went, dodging quickly be- 
tween cars, knowing full well that an armed 
man was watching from that car where the others 
worked. 

The criminals did not succeed in that first car, 
and came out of it, spying stealthily to see that 
no one saw them. Then they leaped down and 
made their way into another. 
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This went on until the men had visited the fifth 
car, in each of them tearing away portions of the 
wood lining. The sound was the same in every 
case. Ralph and Zeph knew they were trying to 
find the object that had been the reason for the 
wrecks. 

By the time the criminals had climbed into the 
fifth of the blue cars, two others of the night 
watchmen were on hand. As the gang went from 
one car to another, Ralph led his crowd quickly 
to a closer vantage point. 

“Now!” said Ralph, in a whispered signal. 

With that, just as the fellows clambered into 
the car and before they could turn about, two 
of Ralph’s men on one side and one of the watch- 
men along with Zeph on the other, leaped forward 
and pushed shut the light weight doors of the 
blue car. 

Instantly there came loud yells from within. 

Bang! Bang! Ralph sent two revolver shots 
through the top of the car in order to scare the 
men within. 

“We're going to shoot that car full of holes! 
If you fellows want to give up, drop your guns 
out of the opening in the door!” he called. 
“Don’t try anything funny or we'll fill that car 
full of lead!” 

The criminals did not give up. Whereupon 
Ralph, instructing that shots should go high, told 
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every one of his men to shoot three times. The 
fusillade of bullets which flew sounded like a 
battle. 

“We give up!” came a cry from within the 
car. 

Ralph ordered the guns thrown through a 
small opening which they made in the door. In- 
stantly the guns fell to the ground. 

“Now, just wait!’ cried Ralph. He gave in- 
structions to hold the men prisoners while he ran 
down the yards, obtained a switch engine and 
pulled the car into a bright spot, in the meanwhile 
summoning enough men to overpower the three 
within if they tried to get away. 

Nettleton and his two men were captives. 
They were placed in jail promptly. Without even 
waiting until morning, Ralph obtained the serv- 
ices of twenty men with crowbars and started 
tipping out the lining of the blue cars. 

Ten minutes after his large gang went to work, 
Ralph spied the thing that he sought in one of 
the cars, for he had hurried from one to the 
other as the work proceeded, while Zeph also 
helped. 

“The pearls!’ he cried, as he saw them 
shimmer in the light of a lantern and fall to 
the floor of the car when part of the lining was 
pulled away. 

Barton Hopkins heard the cry from outside. 
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He climbed up, as Ralph hurried to the door of 
the car. 

“Here they are! Your pearls! Belwick had 
stolen them,.took a ride on this car, hid them in 
the car, and Nettleton had guessed it. He did 
not know which car, so he started wrecking all 
of them until he could find them. That ends that 
mystery!” and he handed the string of pearls to 
Barton Hopkins. 

At this moment President Grant, apprised by 
the supervisor of the plans and who had come to 
Rockton unannounced, came up to Ralph. 

“T knew it! he said, a hand on Ralph’s shoul- 
der. “I knew I had made no mistake! Two 
birds with one stone—that’s the kind of detective 
I like!” 
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